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Editorial Comment 


Who Shall Head the Health 
Department 


UCGHT a city to entrust the chiel 
O responsibility for the publhe 

health to a physician or to a 
well-trained This 
and other interesting problems of 
municipal health administration were 
National 
Rich- 
Was 


sanitary engineer: 


diseussed at one ot. the 
Municipal 
mond 


fortunate in 


League sessions at 
month. The 
having in attendance at 
its convention health experts as 
Dr. E. C. Levy, of Richmond; Dr. O 
P. Geier, of Cincinnati; M. N. Baker, 


last League 


such 


President of the Montelair N. J. 
Board of Health, and Dr. R. K. Flan- 
nagan, of the State Health Depart 


ment of Virginia. The health subject 
was introduced by a paper written by 
Selskar M. Gunn, Assistant 
of Sanitary Biology and Public Health, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

That most health departments are 
inadequately financed, and that even 
the limited funds placed at their dis 
often spent without true 
was forcibly stated in Mr. 
paper. Excessive emphasis 
may be given to meat and food inspec 
tion, for example, to the almost total 
neglect of the milk supply. The foll) 
of attempting to measure the success 
of any health department by compar 
ing the local death rate with the vital 
statistics of other cities was shown. It 
is Mr. Gunn’s opinion that true econ 
omy and efficiency cannot be had with 
out a properly trained sanitarian as 
health officer. He offered the practical 
suggestion that small neighboring 
communities might combine to ad- 
vantage in the joint employment of a 
trained health expert, in preference to 
pach depending on an underpaid and 
probably inefficient local doctor. 

In the Mr. Gunn’s 
paper some important ideas were ad 
vaneed by the various speakers. It 
was pointed out by Dr. Levy that ex 
penditures for public health work 
should not be too closely standardized. 
Conditions affecting the public health 


Protessor 


posal are 
economy, 


Gunn's 


discussion of 


dely in d s s 
OULU il t ! s 
be sidered as sep 
hn 1 hist? Ol i 
bo S S] S 
pu vy firs v\ no 
nelenev, but 1f we put ethelenc “st 
we W certains attain econon 
The limited supply ot wood he 
officers was deplored bv ‘hi Baker 
who advocated well trained engineers 
or Sanitary biologists as showing 
greater efficiency in publie healt] 
work than most physicians. The do 
tor’s training is too often confined to 
the treatment of individual Cases, ren 
dering him inefficient in publie pre 
ventive Sanitation. 


Special empha 
Mr 
health 


control of 


Was placed by Baker on the 
portance of boards concentrat- 
Ing on the communieable 


stopping their 
the souree., which IS the 


diseases by spread if 


r 


person hay ing 


the disease. 


The next speaker was Dr. Geier, who 
stated his that the 


i 
advocates ot fOOU 


opinion bigvest 


sh: 
Lhing rovernment 


ean ao 1s to 


instill in our America 
communities a desire, not merely ) 
efficiency, but for 5 real health 
work As vet the medieal protession 
has been offered altogether too little 


financial incentive to abandon private 


practice for pubhe service The eff 


which health work mav have in arous 


ing the people to the general problem 
of clean 


Get the 


government was pointed out 


citizens of a community united 
In a campaign for good health, and a 
long step has been taken towards the 


breaking up of political 
in that city. 


‘In industry 


partisanship 
efficieney consists in 
making things happen, while in sanita 
tion it consists in making things not 
said Dr. Lay, of 
Ile also used, in modified 
which been found ef 
fective in stimulating interest in health 
work, and which might well bs 
ploved in talks on sanitation in 
city in the 
fect: 


happen,’ Richmond. 
form, an il- 
lustration 


has 


em 
Cvery 


land. It was to this ef 
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Suppose in any city, each resident 
were compelled to call once each year 
at the Health Office and receive a slip 
which would determine the condition 
of his health for the ensuing twelve 
months. There would be a_ certain 
number of slips indicating typhoid 
fever, tuberculosis, small pox, ete., 
some of them showing illnesses and 
others deaths. There would also ba 
numerous blank slips indicating good 
health. With what profound gratitude 
would those fortunate enough to draw 
the blank slips depart from the Health 
Office, and how ready would be the en- 
tire community to cooperate with the 
Board of Health in increasing the per- 
centage of blank slips for future vears! 

As a striking indication of the need 
for public education in health matters, 
it was pointed out by Dr. Flannagan 
that in the State of Virginia there are 
at present only four cities having 
health officers paid for all of their 
time. 

Another speaker on this subject was 
K. Hl. Pendleton, Editor of the Citizens 
Bulletin, of Cineinnati, who emphasized 
the necessity of arousing business men 
to the importance of health work from 
a financial, as well as from a humani 
tarian, point of view. 

That some method should be worked 
out, not only of employing experts in 
loeal health work. but of finding them, 
through a state committee of health ex 
perts, was the opinion of Richard 
Henry Dana, of Cambridge, Mass. An- 
other speaker showed the importance 
of amending a city’s charter, when 
necessary, in order to make possible 
the employing of an expert not already 
a resident of the community. 


Summarizing these excellent sugges- 
tions, THe AmerIcAN Crry offers for 
the consideration of its readers the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

See that vour local Board of Health 
is composed of the most broad-minded. 
publie-spirited men—or men and 
women—who ean be induced to give of 


their time and thought to this vitally 
important work. 

Place ample funds at their disposal. 

Help them, if you can, to secure as 
chief health officer the ablest expert 
who can be found, be he doctor or 
sanitary engineer. If your city is large 
enough, employ both. If too small to 
afford either, combine with neighbor- 
ing towns in the joint employment of 
a sanitary expert, enlisting also the co- 
operation of your loeal physicians in 
solving your public health problems. 

See that the vital statistics of vour 
community are honestly and _ intelli- 
gently kept. and that vour local Board 
of Health publishes for free distri- 
bution an annual report, a summary of 
which should be furnished to your 
local newspapers. This report should 
be so classified as to make possible a 
measuring of expenses in terms of 
work achieved. 

Expect an improvement in the health 
record of your own city from year to 
year, but don’t place too much de- 
pendence on a comparison with statis- 
tics from other cities. Eaeh ecom- 
munity must be considered by itself. 

Place special emphasis on preventive 
rather than on curative work; control 
communicable diseases by stopping 
their spread at the souree; in trying 
to abolish insanitary conditions, re- 
member that the strength of inspee- 
tion lies in frequent reinspection. 

Stir up local interest in health work 
by practical, convineing literature and 
lectures that will appeal to the aver- 
age citizen; show the business men of 
your city that efficient health work 
pays big dividends; and show the 
workers for civie betterment that a 
clean city offers a poor breeding place 
for municipal corruption. 

And if vou are a college man, use 
your influence with your alma mater 
to do more work and better work in 
training public health experts. Not 
only is the laborer werthy of his hire; 
the hire will soon be worthy of the 
laborer who ean really do the job. 


Sooaaaggeoacea 
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Examples of Foreign Civic Art 





A Monthly Page Illustrating City Beautification Abroad 
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The Public Belt Railroad of New Orleans 


A Broad and Permanent System Which Furnishes Ter- 


Ai NA minal Facilities to Railroads, Industries and Water- A WHA 
AY craft Wiaithout Discrimination, Restriction or Se 


AES 
ye Kind in the 


Delay—-A Method of Handling Garbage 
Said to Be the Only One of Its 


United States 


By Louis A. Dodge 


INANCED without the issue of a 
f bond and now earning a revenue 

In excess of operating expenses, 
the Public Belt Railroad of New Or- 
leans is the only road in the United 
States dedicated to perpetual publhie 
uses as a belt line system, built by pub 
lic money and operated by public of- 
ficials. Although it has never issued a 
bond, it is authorized by the Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana to do so. 


At the 1911 convention of the League 
of American Municipalities, Mayor 
Behrman of New Orleans said: 

Railroad switch facilities at large com 
mercial and manufacturing centers must be 
operated as a connected whole to secure 
maximum results. Terminals that are not 
operated by one interest are lacking in 
proper and effective organization, no matter 
how efficiently the various railroads operat- 
ing the several portions of tracks are estab 
lished, for when it is necessary to give ship 
ments for local or shipside delivery to more 
than one railroad, the handling is necessarily 
retarded and made expensive 

The only means, in my opinion, by which 
this principle can be put into effective prac 
tice is through the instrumentality of a 
municipally owned and operated belt rail 
road, because, without questioning the wis 
dom of a city vesting in any one corpora 
tion the requisite grants that would create 
such a perfect local condition, it would not 
be feasible to do so, and it is doubtful that 
any trust corporation would care to create 
facilities from time to time for convenience 
of commerce when such additional facilities, 
although advantageous to others, would not 
prove profitable to it. 

A municipality establishing a belt-railroad 
service should zealously guard its welfare 
It needs the active support and assistance 
of the legislative branch, as well as all 
officers of the city government, in its proper 
development, which should be constant and 
in keeping with commercial progress and 
the demands of the service. It is essential 
that it shall operate for the benefit of all 
the people in fact as well as in name. It 
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is obvious that franchises for switching pur- 
poses granted to trunk railroads will work 
to the detriment of the city’s railroads, al- 
though such grants may not be used in 
active competition. Complete facilities and 
efficient operation, without which you can- 
not satisfy the commercial and shipping 
public, are imperative, and their usefulness 
will be very much restricted, unless with 
these two essential elements for success 
you can force their use by trunk railroads 
by originating freight that will create com- 
petition among them, and by giving them 
direct and cheap connection with all trans- 
portation interests. 

That the effective control of railroad ter- 
minals is to be found only in public owner- 
ship and operation of such facilities has 
been demonstrated by the experience of the 
City of New Orleans, which now owns and 
operates a belt railroad. 

Herbert Knox Smith, United States 
Commissioner of Corporations, in his 
report on transportation by water in 
the United States, said of this road: 

This railroad, in work already com- 
pleted and in extensions definitely pro- 
vided for, is the best example in the 
country of a practical coérdination of rail, 
industrial and water business for the bene- 
fit of the entire community. 


The Plan and Its History 

It was about twenty-five years ago, 
shortly after the World’s Cotton Cen- 
tennial Exposition was held in New 
Orleans in 1885, that the idea of a pub- 
licly owned belt railroad for New Or- 
leans was first suggested. The idea 
is credited to J. E. Auvray, a native of 
the city, who is not now living. A 
body of citizens who thought well of 
his project organized to create the en- 
terprise, but met with slight recog- 
nition from city officials and with lit- 
tle publie enthusiasm. It passed out of 
the public mind as similar premature 
ideas usually do. 
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ONE OF THE GARBAGE CARS OF THE PUBLIC BELT RAILROAD OF 
NEW ORLEANS 

Later the project Was revived by an Pp ibhe wharves eXee pt that ot the 1] 
other set of men, among them James nois Central, known as St ivvesant 
W. Poreh, now President of the New Docks. and has close connections wit 
Orleans Progressive Union, and activ that road. It connects with the eight 
ly working to establish a great steam big ink lines having terminals i 
ship line with the East and South New Orleans, and with every one of 
American ports for New Orleans; the smaller lines except the New O 
Henry Bb. Schreiber, now a state rail leans, Fort Jaekson and Grand _ Isle 
road commissioner, and William B. Railroad on the opposite side of the 
Thompson, President of the New Or- Mississippi River. When completed, 
leans Cotton Exchange. By their ef- the road will have a main track line 
forts an ordinance creating the Publie of 22 miles, cireling the entire business 
Belt Railroad Commission was adopted district and nearly all of the residen 
by the City Council in October, 1904. tial portion. When the road was 
On July 1, 1905, with ceremonies in begun it was contemplated that it 


which the Governor of the state took 
a part, the construction work was in 
augurated. The project had then the 
hearty support of Mayor Martin Belr 
man, who is still deeply interested in 
the belt line. 

For the construction of the road the 
city has appropriated sums at various 
times amounting to about half a mil- 
lion dollars, and though the road 
only about one-half completed it is now 
earning a revenue of over $2,000 per 
month above expenses, and the revenue 
is steadily increasing. The belt line 
extends along the city front, a distance 
of about twelve miles, serving all the 


is 


would encircle practically the entire 
built-up area of the city, but so exten 
sively has the building area 
and so many suburban residence tracts 
have been laid out that there 


belt 


incre ased 


is a large 
residence area beyond the line 
That the 


as a means of developing business and 


belt project is appreciated 


improving real estate values is evl 
denced by a recent offer made by the 
Ursuline Nuns. who own a large tract 


of the city of New Orleans, extending 
the river back to Ponechar 
train, to donate to the city a right of 
way eighty feet wide for an extension 
of the belt to run through their prop 


from Lake 
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erty. As it is well known that no 
church community would ever donate 
free of costs to a municipality so large 
and valuable an area, the significance 
is apparent when it is understood that 
the Ursuline Nuns propose to sell to 
various persons for commercial pur- 
the property they own lying 
along the right of way they propose 


poses 


to donate to the city, as they feel as 
that with the belt line running 
through their property it can be dis 
posed of to advantage. 


sured 


Solving the Garbage Disposal Problem 


Not only is the public belt solving 
for New Orleans a great problem of 
freight but the 
serves the city in many other 
Not the least of these is the system by 
which of the city 


As this system is the only 


road 
Ways. 


transference, 


the garbage is dis- 
posed of. 
its kind known to be in 
tion in the United States, it 


of explanation in 


one of opera 
is worthy 
Located 


passing 


along the river front about two miles 
apart are five garbage-receiving sta 
tions connected with the belt railroad 
by switches. To these stations the 
garbage of the city is conveyed in 


carts and is there dumped into large, 


specially designed garbage cars, each 


of a capacity of about fifty eubie 
vards. The garbage is then sprinkled 
witl a deodorizer or disinfectant 
These ears, of which there are about 
eighteen in service, are hauled over 


the belt tracks, the Cars being closed 


‘ 


to points ar out mn the swamps, where 
the garbage is dun ped and spread 
about, with the ultimate intention of 
using the ground for agricultural pur 
poses. The city waste or dry refuse is 
carted to points in the rear of the eity 
and used for filling in outlying dis 
tricts, being sprinkled with disin 
fectants. Although the city pays a 


belting charge of two dollars per ear to 
the belt railroad for handling 
ears, the revenue ultimately becomes a 
publie one, as the belt railroad is en 
tirely municipally owned, and when 
ever its earnings are sufficiently more 
than its expenses its funds will be ap- 
propriated for municipal improvement 


these 
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Other Uses and Benefts 
Sesides handling the garbage of the 
city, the belt serves in hauling sand 


for building levees along the river 
front, in hauling timber and _ steel 
structural material for wharves and 


sheds, and also in hauling the deposits 
of river sand from the batture to the 
rear of the city “for filling purposes. 
It is also used to haul material in con- 
nection with the sewerage and water 
plants. 


As a permanent check against any 
of the trunk lines attempting to ‘hold 
up” a shipper on its line, the belt 
serves as a power for good. For in- 
stance, if a shipper was located on 
one of the trunk lines, or had switch 
track facilities with it, and there was 
no belt railroad, that road could have 
the shipper at its merey; but with the 
belt connection should any road fail to 
give the shipper satisfactory service, he 
can easily by means of the belt transfer 
his business to a competing road. In 
another way the belt serves in a dia- 
metrically opposite direction. In this 
age the more gigantic the combination 
the easier it seems to be accomplished, 
and it is possible that all the roads en- 
tering the city might come under one 
ownership with the power to limit or 
cireumscribe facilities and to practical 
lv dominate every interest. The pub 
lic belt would forestall this, and even 
though the roads should circumscribe 
the points of outlet by closing some of 


the terminals, the service of the belt 
would be as complete. There would 
simply be fewer gateways. It is no 
wonder that Mr. Smith referred to the 
publicly owned belt with commenda 
tion 


Working in harmony with the Dock 
whieh is a state board 
controlling nearly all the wharves and 
wharf facilities, and the Orleans Levee 
Board, controlling the levees, the pub- 
lic belt is in position to get the best of 
opportunities along the river front, 
and get the lion’s share of the 
wharf facilities. New Orleans is now 


(‘ommission, 


does 


in position to handle the entire busi- 
ness of the Mississippi Valley and is 
preparing to reach out for the business 





THE 


of the 
Canal. 

Practically the whole wharf front oj 
New owned by the 
and in this New Orleans is as fortunate 


world through the Panama 


Orleans is state 


as in having the belt railroad The 
Dock Commission owns and controls 
all the river front except 4.760 feet 


owned by the Illinois Central Railroad 


It owns nearly seven miles of public 
wharves, upon the greater portion ot 
which steel sheds are constructed. Th 
harbor is about fifteen miles in 
and when the 
Publie Belt 

sides of the river by 
floats to 


the river. 


length, 
commerce demands, the 
will both 


connect with 


using a system 


+ 


ot car transport cars across 


Cost and Methods of Operation 
Although 


only 
during the first 
handled 67.509 ears, an 
11,000 per month. During 
this period it earned $99,977.15, 


the 
about 


belt is. as Stated he 


fore. 


one-half 
SIX 


comple ted, 
1911 it 


average of 


months of 
over cars 
wit! 
expenses of $87,155.46 or a net revenue 
above expenses of $12,821.69 

With 
the big 
tories 


switch tracks connecting wit! 
and fae 
entire 


commercial houses 
and serving the wharf 
except the Illinois Centra) 


wharves, the belt is operated on a fixed 


S\ stem 
el arve oft two dollars per ear for | and 
ling and pays the railroads a per diem 
held 


Its plan of operation is simpl 


charge ior ears over a speemned 


time. 
Shipp rs along the belt with empty oO! 
loaded ears to move have only to notify 


the nearest belt clerk advising the des 


tinations of the ears. If less than ear 
load shipments are to be hand 
belt will place a ear that may bi 
\ loca Shipments 0} a nt 
rey © na the helt w ill ) S 
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tribution 


the conduetor ot the belt in 


ie a ! ryt 
which is to him as a bill « ding fo1 
a loeal shipment and which is transtf 
able at the office of the railroad ove 
which the shipment Ss made Loeal 
business IS handled l cars owned by 
the belt For inbound shipments the 


clerk is notified that 


number and initials and 


ing their a 

points of shipment, are expected at a 
certain date A record is made, and 
when the ears arrive, that very night 


or day they will be placed on the con 
signee’s spur. 

Not long sinee a shipment of a train 
load of 


packing-house products iTrom 


handled from the 


shipper s warehouse to e shin’s side 


Kansas City was 


in New Orleans, ready for loading, in 


hours Thre belt T 


less than fifty 
but a few 


nours to switel 


and deliver the coods TO The SI 


The affairs of the belt are handled 
by a commission composed of the 
Mavor, representatives from the Board 
of Trade, the Sugar and Rice Ex 
change, the Cotton Exchange. the Pro 
rressive Union, the Contractors and 
Dealers Exehange, and members at 
large, COMposiIng a board of seventeen 
commissioners W. B. Thompson t 
the head of the belt as President pro 
{ 


em. 1S 


President of the New Orieans 


( otton Exehangs The poarad S le 
ip yt SO} 0 1 iplest me! thie 
‘ ‘ ] 4 | 
Its operator S econdue 
superintens nt S re l ana 
mrineer V » ore no bers 4) tiie 
COMMISSIOI Ihe nloves in t ) 
} } 1 
Aie¢ na the tr , na * } 
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Putting a City Plan Into Action* 


The Budget the Important City Problemn—Money Must 
Be Spent for the Ignorant, the Diseased and 


© the Criminal, if It Is Not Spent for ° 


Properly Planning Our Cities 


By John Nolen 


City Planner 


RANTING that means, private or 
- public, can be found to under- 

take the drafting of a town or 
city plan, based upon a survey of local 
conditions, and to keep planning ahead; 
granting that such plans ean be pre- 
pared with proper and well defined 
controlling purposes, codrdinating one 
part with another, how is the plan to 
be put in action? Have American 
cities generally the powers necessary 
for this rather new and different kind 
of city-making ? 

The charters under which the cities 
of the United States operate vary 
greatly and in general they convey but 
limited powers as compared with the 
cities of Kurope. Most cities. however, 
have large powers in the field of city 
planning which they do not now ex- 
ercise. The first change should be to 
employ to better advantage the exist- 
ing law. The city councils of many 
cities have authority to transform their 
towns and cities by administrative ae- 
tion alone, if they would. In many 
cities, for example, the city govern 
ment has ample power to inaugurate 2 
much better system of laying out and 
constructing streets and thorough- 
fares and of meeting the cost of such 
improvements. Where the city char- 
ters are inadequate, the aid of the 
state legislature must be invoked. Such 
legislation has already been sought in 
a number of states, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Connecticut, for example, and 
easiiy secured. If the best results are 
to be obtained, American cities must 
have a larger measure of home rule and 
a degree of authority approaching that 
granted to English towns and cities by 


* From Mr. Nolen’s forthcoming book on “Re- 
planning Small Cities."’ 
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the Housing and Town Planning Act 
of 1909, 


Does City Planning Pay? 


Given a city plan with the necessary 
administrative machinery to revise and 
keep it up-to-date, and the power to 
execute it, we must meet still another 
and in some respects the greatest prob- 
lem of city planning—the cost. As a 
rule the first question asked by city 
officials and business men, when more 
comprehensive city planning is pro- 
posed, is **Does it pay?’’ Three points 
may be given in answer to that ques- 
tion. 

In the first place, certain things are 
indispensable for every city—suitable 
streets, thoroughfares, publie  build- 
ings, homes, and an adequate number 
of playgrounds, parks, and open spaces. 
All these must be had sooner or later. 
It is not a question of getting them or 
of not getting them. It is merely a 
question of when. Short-sighted citi- 
zens often deceive themselves with the 
idea that they are saving money and 
avoiding expense by postponing ex- 
penditures for these city necessities, 
for necessities they are. Observation 
and experience in such matters proves. 
ihat this is a mistaken view. By such 
action they are merely increasing pub- 
lie expenses, increasing the kind of 
burden from which the majority of 
American cities are suffering to-day. 
Simply because the value of land in 
growing cities steadily increases in 
price, because street widening and the 
clearing of properties for playgrounds 
and open spaces involves the destruec- 
tion of more and more improvements as 
the years go on, and because the con- 
stant rebuilding of public edifices costs: 
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more than an adequate building, prop- 
erly and permanently located at first, 
would have cost—simply because of 
such facts as these, is postponement a 
costly practice. Specific illustrations 
could be given from a dozen cities to 
enforce each one of these statements. 


City Planning Better and Cheaper 


Secondly, it should be kept in mind 
that cities must choose usually between 
one form of expenditure or another. 
The people of a city may prefer to pay 
the direct and indirect cost of epi- 
demics like typhoid fever vather than 
increase the outlay for water and 
sewers and other forms of sanitation. 
They may elect to pay the bills result- 
ing from an inadequate street system 
for traffic and the convenient circula- 
tion of men and goods, rather than 
make the loans and annual appropria- 
tions required by the adoption of a 
more up-to-date method of locating and 
improving streets and highways. But 
does it pay? These same unref! tin,; 
individuals may prefer to lay out the 
money that they must lay out for i;- 
norant, inefficient, diseased and de- 
formed children, for hospitals, asylums, 
and reformatories, rather than meet the 
smaller expense of adequate schools, 
schoolgrounds and playgrounds. It 
costs only $800 to educate a normal boy 
in the Boston schools for twelve years, 
or less than $70 a year. On the other 
hand, it costs $400 to take care of a 
bad boy in a Massachusetts reforma- 
tory for one year. Which is cheaper, 
to say nothing of better? Massa- 
chusetts spends $6,500,000 a year on 
criminals, which is 10 per cent of all 
her taxes. Is it not time that we had 
the same kind of sanity in public ex- 
penditures that we have in private ex- 
penditures? It ought to be plain to a 
thrifty citizen and taxpayer that city 
planning, as now understood, proposes 
not only a better method but also, in 
the end, a cheaper method. 

In the third place, let it be frankly 
confessed how narrow and sordid this 
line of reasoning is. Cities pay heavily 
for a mean and unbusinesslike policy in 
many ways, that cannot be exactly de- 
scribed or put into dollars and cents, 


but which business men and city of- 
ficials understand very well. The es- 
sential question is not one of cost, the 
attempt to balance the expense of bet- 
ter planning against increased revenues 
resulting from it. At bottom the ques- 
tion is whether real values in publie 
welfare are to be had from this sort of 
city planning, and whether the com- 
munity can provide the ways and 
means necessary to purchase these 
values. As a well known authority on 
cities has recently pointed out, the cen- 
tral and all-important problem of the 
cities is the budget. How to spend hon- 
estly, liberally, efficiently, and prompt- 
ly for the protection of life, health, and 
property, and for the advancement of 
civilization, and how to levy for these 
expenditures upon the advantage fund 
created by the community life in such 
a manner that taxation shall not breed 
fresh imequality, injustice and civie 
disloyalty. 


Not Higher Taxes, But Greater 
Borrowing Power 

There is a widespread outery against 
the amount of city taxes and the in- 
crease of city indebtedness. It might 
be well to inquire how far this outery 
is warranted. The total amount ot 
city taxes is necessarily large, because 
both the services rendered and the 
population are large. but are city 
taxes high per capita considering the 
services? They will average, take the 
country over, only $15.52 per capita per 
annum. In Massachusetts towns and 
cities the average is $17.70 per capita, 
probably higher than in any other 
state. Out of this sum the city or town 
pays all the cost for the protection of 
life and property, for public health and 
sanitation, for streets, highways and 
bridges, for charities and correction, 
for public schools, for libraries and 
reading rooms, for recreation and for 
governnent. Does an equal sum in 
the family budget expended for other 
services bring an equal return?  In- 
deed, might not an increase in the city 
tax rate—assuming honest and wise 
expenditure—actually result in reduc- 
ing the cost of living? It does in Ger- 
many. The conception of a German 
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eity is that of a household, with the 
municipality in control of education, 
umusement, recreation, health and 
morals, providing technical training 
for self-support, promoting individual 
thrift and when necessary protecting 
the individual from misfortune 

So far as city planning goes, how 
ever, the financial reform needed in our 
cities is not so much an imerease in 
the city tax rate as an increase in the 
borrowing capacity. State regulations 
on this point appear to differ greatly, 
some cities (as in Massachusetts) be- 
ing limited to 2'4 per cent of their 
assessed valuation, while others (as in 
New Jersey may borrow as high as 
2) per cent The average, however, 1s 
low, from about 5 to 7 per cent, and 
the assessment is not usually full value. 
If American cities are to undertake 
great public improvements in thorough- 
fares, transportation, docks, and har 
bors, publie buildings and _ public 
grounds, housing, ete.. a decided in- 
crease in city bond issues is essential. 
The borrowing capacity of most of the 
cities whose plans are presented in this 
book, for instance, is quite inadequate 
for the execution of a businesslike and 
constructive policy of publie improve- 
ments. A comparison of this borrow- 
ing capacity with that of an import- 
ant private corporation with a similar 
amount of business to transact. wiil 
illustrate the handicap under which 
American cities must labor for effi- 
clency. Moreover, no account is taken 
usually of many of the most valuable 
assets of a Ciny which reduce the 
amount of its liabilities—for instance, 
the land and buildings that it owns 

The practice of European cities with 
regard to bond issues is quite differ- 
ent. The amounts there are much 
larger. Paris has recently authorized 
a loan of $180,000,000, a sum which 
our eities even in proportion to their 
population never approach. Berlin has 
a total debt of $99,294,500. Frankfort 
has recently issued bonds for $18.000.- 
000 simply for the development of its 


harbor and river frontage.  Dussel- 
dort, which stands out even among 
German cities as a most progressive 
and well managed municipality, has a 
debt of $29,000,000, or $100 per capita. 
This is at least double the indebtedness 
of the average American city of the 


Same size. 


Sounder Financial Policy Needed 


In brief, if American cities are to 
enter into large and farsighted city 
planning schemes, a sounder policy 
of municipal finance must be adopted. 
There must be a generous increase of 
the borrowing capacity, a recognition 
of the value of city assets, a nicer dis- 
crimination between improvements 
which are permanent and in the nature 
of investments and those which are not, 
a more equitable distribution of cur- 
rent taxes. There must be a share, a 
much larger share for the community 
in increasing land values, a truer identi- 
fication of cost and benefit, and a 
wider use of the method of special as- 
sessment, as a means of meeting the 
cost of improvements. With a wiser, 
fairer and more businesslike system of 
city finance, it is not at all likely that 
the real burdens of city taxes would be 
heavier than at present. Indeed, they 
would probably be perceptibly light- 
ened. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
whether we care about health, or about 
wholesome and refreshing recreation, 
or about beauty in eivie life; or 
whether we care only about the in- 
crease of industrial wealth and com- 
mercial prosperity, we must, sooner or 
later, turn for aid to this subject of 
comprehensive coordinated city plan- 
ning. While not a panacea, it offers 
one safe and sure way out of many 9f 
our municipal diffieulties. Especially 
serviceable will comprehensive plan- 
ning be if applied early to small cities, 
cities with a population of from 10,000 
to 100.000, cities with an assured fu- 
ture. but with conditions still rela- 
tively plastic. 




















Open-Air Municipal Skating Rinks at Reading, Pa. 


By Mandes Golder 


IIE two open air municipal skating 
7 rinks at Reading are the first of 

their kind in this country. They 
are approximately 250 feet by 130 feet 
each. During warm weather the rinks 
ure open to the publhe for roller skating, 
while during freezing weather they are 
open for skating. They are built 
over the Penn Street distributing reser- 
voirs, which are located at th. 
to the City Park and to all general ap 
The 


reservoirs were built about forty vears 


ice 
entrance 
pearances form part of the park. 


ago and remained uneovered until 1909 


ce skating season. In the middl 
eacl rink a pavillo! IS Dullt in 

there are benches where skaters \ 
rest Reeently the Playgrounds Asso 


clation placed a piano in one of the 


pavilions, where free dancing mstru 
tion is given. Teachers are provided 
for instructing ehildren in basket-mak 
ing. hammock-weaving and calisthenics 
Playground ball playing is also in 
dulged in on one rink. 

There are electric lights on the pa 
vilions and around the rinks. allowing 
skating in the evenings. Sanitary 





MUNICIPAL SKATING 

In 1909, in connection with the filtra 
tion of the city’s water supply, it was 
to in 
order to protect the filtered water. Be- 
for the adoption of the skating rink 
plan, many other ideas were advanced 
as to how the covered space could best 
be utilized for the good of the publie. 
Some of these ideas were to build ten- 


necessary eover these reservoirs 


nis courts, general playgrounds, flower 
beds and grass plots. 

Kach skating rink consists of a six 
inch concrete slab laid on a cinder fill. 
A six-inch curb around each rink forms 
a dam for the water and ice during the 


RINK, READING, I 


fountains are located at the 
to 
tered water to the pubhe 


the 


drinking 


entrances the rinks, and supply 


During t 


warm weather drinking water is 


cooled 
| “nder the 
construction 


ice 
cround 


filtered 


are 


skating rinks a 
the 


arches 


Covers 

The 
the 

by 


aren 
Water reservoirs 

to withstand 
brought them 
ments otf the To 
pling the water supply the 
covered one at a time; 


unbalanced 
the 


avoid 


braced 


torees on move 


skaters crip 
reservoirs 


the north 
first. CoV 


were 
basin was put out of service 


ered and again put into service before 
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the so ith reset! The 
is laid 
walks and tlower beds of unique 


voir was disturbed 
ground adjoining the reservoirs 
out witl 
designs. Along these walks benches are 
provided The 


well patronized part ol 


reservoir park forms a 
the City Park 

Roller skating is patronized almost 
exclusively by the young folks, rang- 
ignteen or 
twenty lee skating is popular with 
both old and and not = in 
frequently a grayhead can be seen cut 
ting 


ing in age from four to e 


young 


figure eight. to the ae 


ight of 


AMERICAN 


CITY 
the youngsters. During the ice skating 
season the ice is planed at intervals to 
remove the irregularities and ruts 
formed by the excessive skating. The 
ice plane is drawn by a single horse 
and leaves the ice in good skating con- 


dition 


The rinks form a safe spot for 


sane and healthful reereation for hun- 
dreds. They were designed by and 
built under the direct supervision of 


Emil L 
( E.., 


Department of 


Nuebling, Mem. Amer. Soe. 
Superintendent and Engineer, 
Water, Reading, Pa. 





The Grand Forks Park System 


By L. Curry Morton 


N the prairie, a tree is a TREE 
It was natural that the eitizens 


of Grand Forks—a town which 


is particularly fortunate in possessing 


valuable native timber—should be espe 


cially conecerne d over the disap earance 


large oaks, elms an 


of many 


i e«otton 
; 


woods from the riverfront within city 


nits. Observing the grassy lawns left 
bare by surreptitious woodcutting, and 
the urban cows and chickens roaming 
at will over the same, the people said 


to themse 


ves and to each other. ** We 


Will put a stop to this by reserving the 
more picturesque portions of the river- 
lront tor And they 
straightway proceeded to reserve about 


park purposes. ”’ 


four Imes as much park as the city 
then needed—that was six years ago— 
or is likely to need tor many years to 


come 

W isl ing to keep the proposed park 
svstem as tree as possible from the 
a changing political policy, 
‘orks Commercial Club pre- 


sented a bill to the | 


to the legislative assembly 
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MAIN CLUB HOUSE, LINCOLN PARK, GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


in 1905, which was enacted into a law 
somewhat different from any now in 
force in other states. As originally 
framed, this law gave to city councils 
power to appoint non-salaried park 
commissions Which should be financial- 
ly independent of municipal funds, 
with authority on the part of such com 
missions to levy an annual three mill 
tax and to issue bonds up to 14% per 
cent for park purposes solely. The 
1907 amendment to this law provides 
for the election of the park board by 
popular vote. 

The park board, which is made up 
chiefly of professional men in moderate 
circumstances, has done good and 
loyal volunteer service, but within the 
past two years the work has so mul 
tiphed that it has become necessary to 
employ a general superintendent on a 
salary. The board has _ purchased 
about two hundred acres of ground, 
mostly timbered, forming a narrow 
girdle about the city. Central Park, 
near the business district, has been in- 
tensively improved, and possesses all 
the features which its location demands 
—brilliant flower-beds, many shady 


paths and benches, and a band-stand. 
In Riverside and University Parks, on 
the city boundaries, the great natural 


advantages have not as yet been great- 
ly developed. Lincoln Park, on the 
south, was purchased from the Town 
and Country Club in a high state of 


cultivation, and its golf-links are ex- 
celled nowhere in the Northwest. Large 
crowds enjoy the free bathing pools, 
shower baths, baseball grounds and 
tennis courts at Riverside; for the use 


of tennis courts and golt nks at Lin 


coln an annual family-membership fee 
of ten dollars is charged, to 
patronage to expert players { 

and Lincoln are already connected by 
a beautiful wooded drive two 1 es 
long; eventually this boulevard will be 


extended from park to park until 
city is enclosed in an endless chain. 
The system has proved a sound 
financial proposition. ‘‘If we should 
decide to go out of business. to-mor- 
row,’’ says President W. P. Davies of 
the park board, ‘‘we could realize on 
every penny of the $80,000 we have al- 
ready expended,’’—not a bad showing 


for six years in the park business 





The Need of a Comprehensive Playground 
Plan 


Ma 
AN 


By Henry S. 


Kare com ng to see that play is 
\¢ a necessity to the child; that 
heaiti and physical develop- 
ment are no less important than arith 


1 geography; that the friend 


ships and joys of childhood come most- 


mete an 


lv through the social opportunities of 
its play; and consequently that the 
playground must be furnished to every 
child in the community no less than 
the school This means that play- 
grounds must be so distributed as to 
be within a reasonable walking dis- 
tance of every child. From a number 
of studies in different cities this has 
been found to require the playground 
to be within a quarter of a mile of the 
vounger children and not more than a 


half mile from the olde r children 


The Park and the People 
One of the two ideals in the develop 
ment ol The park Svstems of this 
countrys has been to secure landscape 
and scemie effects through the develop- 
| 


ment of large parks and boulevards 
These have been used for the most part 
by people with carriages and automo 
biles who have the leisure for driving 
during The day They have added 
greatly to the beauty of the city and 
to the value of real estate. but have 
served in the main the wealthier peo 
ple only There is a second idea, 
which has come into prominence in the 
last ten years, that the purpose of the 
park is to furnish recreation and exer 
cise to the people. This means that 
the grounds must be purchased in the 
neighborhoods where the people live. 
Inasmuch as the chief recreation time 
of working people is at night, the 
grounds must be open and available 
for use during the evening 
these recreation 


So far as 
grounds are play- 
grounds for children, they should be 
fenced, should be without shrubbery 


8] 


The Folly of Purchasing New Playground Sites Without 
Finding Out How Many the City Already Owns 
The Wisdom of Making a Map Showing V acant 
Areas in Relation to Child Population 


Ma 
ZR 
Curtis, Ph.D. 


and should be well lighted at night. 
Probably Tompkins Square on the East 
Side of New York is used daily by a 
greater number of people than is Cen 
tral Park. We had a playground of 
an acre and a half in Washington 
which I believe had a larger attend- 
ance than all of Rock Creek Park with 
its 1,600 acres. 

If the park is seeking landscape and 
scenic effects, its use as a playground 
is merely incidental to its general pur- 
pose. If such a system of parks should 
furnish the needed facilities for play 
to the children, this could be only an 
accident In the second ideal of park 
development play and reereation be- 
come conscious aims. These two ideals 
can not always exist in the same park, 
vet in themselves they are not contra 
aicetory but supplementary. 

Any random effort is sure to be cost 
lv and When a_ park 


board sets out to secure a system of 


inadequate. 


playgrounds, it is apt to overlook the 
presence of school grounds that are 
large enough to be Likewise 
the sehool board in the purchase of 
sites is apt to disregard available 
places in the parks. Considering pres- 
ent real estate values, no city ean 


used. 


afford to duplicate sites or to pur- 
chase where property already owned 
would do. 

The desirability of a study of con 
ditions and a plan of work to be done 
seems to be reasonably self-evident. 
The doctor must diagnose his case be 
fore he treats it; the lawyer must 
gather the facts before he makes his 
brief; the architect must make his de 
sign before he erects the building : 
and we have come to see what a great 
mistake our cities have made in laying 
out their streets, parks and public 
buildings without first having a com- 
prehensive plan for the city. 


a Se eel 


| 
| 
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The Experience of Certain Cities 

In 1893 the first Board of Park and 
Boulevard Commissioners in Kansas 
City offered a report which repre 
sented vears of study of loeal eondi 
tions. The plan, as represented by the 
landseape architect and approved by 
the first Board, seemed stupendous to 
the community. In the judgment of 
many good residents of Kansas City it 
was impossible of accomplishment. In 
1910 the realization of that plan was 
accomplished in general and in detail 
to a degree that is perhaps without 
precedent in such public work. Bos 
ton had exactly the same experience 
A plan was laid out for the city which 
it was thought would take a hundred 
years to accomplish, but which was 
actually achieved in a little more than 
a decade, 

About three years ago we deter 
mined to make a playground plan for 
Washington. In order that we might 
secure such a plan, we went first to 
the District Government and later to 
the United States. trying to discover 
what land was owned by each of these 
publie bodies within the District. But 
we found immediately that there was 
no ¢o nplete list, that it was almost im 
possible to find which lands were 
owned by the District or the United 
States. The one complete list was the 
list of property exempt from taxation. 

Through this we found that there 
were several reservations belonging to 
the United States that had thus far 
been used little or not at all. There 
was a site that had been purchased 
many years before for a stable and an 
other that had been bought for a hos 
pital for contagious diseases. There 
was also a piece of land belonging to 
the industrial school that the school 
did not need imperatively. In this 
way we located twelve publie or semi 
public sites, three of which we secured 
at once, and several others which we 
might have secured if we had been in 
a position to maintain them. I do not 
believe that our experience in Wash- 
ington was unique. Mr. Powers, Chief 
of the Department of Statistics for 
Cities in the Bureau of the Census. 
tells me that there is scarcely a city in 


e country that Knows What 
it owns It is eertainlyv foolis 


fin to purehase new sites without find 


We next made a study of the e 
Teries Wi found that thirteen o 
these had been abandoned in the Dis 
trict in the last tl Irtvy Vears, and we 
secured one of them We then took 
the hydrographic survey map and 
studied all the depressions and shallow 


water around the city W ¢ found that 


there Was a certain place about forty 


feet below grade which the ashes col 
lector offered to fill in. cover wit! 1 
foot of soil and put a tence around 

we would allow him to put his ashes 
there There Was a hundre d acres oO] 


shallow water along the river whiel 
could be filled in without cost from 
the improvements of the channel whicl 
were contemplated We then took 
Baist’s Plat Books and located eve 
vacant area of one-half acre or morse 
In extent within the eit) We put 
these areas in on an outline map of the 
city in different colors, and entered 
the pubhe schools on the same map, 1 

white schools in red and the color 

schools in blue When we had put 
down the enrollment for each of these 
schools. we had a good practical est) 
mate of the ehild population In eacl 
section We then studied all of thes 
sites with a view of securing a system 
covering the city, so that there might 
be a play place within half a mile ot 
each ehild Not only did we secure 


through this study a large amount 


property, but our ideas were larg 
changed as to What sites were desn 
able 

Two vears ago the eity of Philade 


phia determined to secure a play 
ground plan. The Mayor appointed 

recreation Commission with an appro 
priation of $5,000 for this work. This 
commission has recently ssued an 
elaborate and beautifully illustrated 
report giving the results of this study 


with detailed drawings and designs for 


the development of the principal sites 
selected. As the result of this study 
they not only found a_ considerable 
number of publie properties more or 


less available. but during the previous 
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summer three private sites valued at 
about $50,000 were given to the city. 

I believe that a similar result would 
be likely to take place in any city. The 
city that lays out a playground system 
without a preliminary study and plan 
is foolish. Every conscious plan tends 
to realize itself; the economies effected 
through the plan are sure to be many 


times the cost of making it; and a num- 
ber of playgrounds scattered promiscu- 
ously over a city will not make a sys- 
tem nor meet the need of the children. 
The cities are all lamenting that they 
have grown up from villages without 
any ideal form in view. So far as 
playgrounds are concerned, they are 
now in a position to avoid this mistake. 


Decatur’s Definite Demand 


WG A Small Suburban Town With an Ideal—How Home A 
Vy Coming Day Furthered the General Welfare ee? 


By Charles D. McKinney 


President Decatur Board of Trade 


S EVERY man, in order to make 
the most of his life, should have 
constantly before him an ideal, 

the realization of which is the goal of 
his every effort, so, we believe, every 
town or city should have an ideal, to- 
ward the realization of which its citi- 
zens should constantly strive. Decatur 
has for many years had an ideal, and 
the efforts of its citizens to realize this 
are attracting a great deal of attention 
among those interested in the develop- 
ment of this section. 


What the Ideal Is 

Though Decatur is the county seat of 
DeKalb County, one of the most pros- 
perous counties of Georgia, and though 
many of its citizens have large business 
interests, both mereantile and manufac- 
turing, in Atlanta and other parts of 
Fulton and DeKalb counties, these men 
have never sought to make Decatur pre- 
eminently a business center, but have 
constantly striven to make it an ideal 
residence town. To-day the leading 
citizens of Decatur are putting forth 
all their energies, not toward bringing 
to the town manufacturing plants or 
other commercial enterprises, but al- 
most entirely toward making the town 
an ideal place for residence, and well 
known for that reason. 

The 1910 census gave Decatur a popu- 
lation of 2.466, an increase of 73 per 
eent over that of 1900. The taxable 
values of Decatur have nearly reached 
the two-million-dollar mark, and the 
actual values are probably about twice 


that amount. Though it is hardly more 
than a village in size, its residents are 
demanding the same material comforts 
that they experience every day in the 
city of Atlanta, where a majority of 
them are engaged in business. In re- 
sponse to this demand from the tax- 
payers the town authorities have, dur- 
ing the last four or five years, laid nine 
miles of water mains, ten miles of sew- 
ers, nine-and-a-quarter miles of tile side- 
walks, and five miles of macadam 
streets, while a private corporation sup- 
plies the town with electric lights. Dur- 
ing this same period, a commodious 
publie school building has been erected, 
and as an illustration of the rapid 
growth of the community, the Board of 
Education is face to face with the prob- 
lem of providing another school build- 
ing in another part of the town. The 
Georgia Railroad and two street ear 
lines to Atlanta supply excellent trans- 
portation facilities, and the increasingly 
large number of automobile owners in 
all the suburban section are demanding 
insistently that the three highways be- 
tween Decatur and Atlanta shall be up- 
to-date in every particular. Plans are 
now under way, and work has actually 
been begun on these three highways. 
Equally insistent is the demand for a 
supply of gas for cooking and illuminat- 
ing purposes, and those in closest touch 
with the material development of this 
suburban section believe that in a very 
short time gas will be provided for the 
residents of Decatur. 
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So, within a 
short space of 
five or six years 
Decatur has 
been trans- 
formed from 
the condition of 
a mere country 
village to that 
of a thoroughly 
modern  subur- 
ban town. Elee 
tric lights, a 
pure water sup- 
ply, a sewerage 
system, modern 
streets, street 
car facilities. 
and an _ up-to- 
date publie 
school S\ stem have all come In response 
to the demands of its citizens that De- 
catur must be made an ideal residence 
town. 

Decatur is an old town. much older 
than the city of Atlanta, and from the 
beginning the people of the town have 
cherished this same ideal. Before the 
era of waterworks, sewerage. electric 
lights and modern streets and_ sid: 
walks, the residents placed special em 
phasis upon the importance of churches 
and schools. Asa result. Donald Fraser 
High School for bovs and Agnes Scott 
College for girls were founded more 
than twenty vears ago. Hundreds of 














THE COURT HOUSI DECATUR, GA 


our best citizens have come to De Cat 
to live on account of these two instit 
tions. 

Decatur’s elevation of 1.050 
above the sea level has made its neait! 

ilness proverbial, and the town 
thorities have always been diligent in 
the enforcement of sanitary ordinances 


] 


(iniv recently, however. nas there been 


any nil inspection, 


The new DeKalb ¢ ounty court OUS« 


Came In response to the demat ad ot 


zens, that the @ountyv should have 


court 


house better than any other in 
the state, and it is undoubtedly tru 


that this building. though not as large 


as the cout 


— houses in 
Pes 
arge! elt 8 


pace in court 
house building 
throughout thi 
state of Geor 
gia. 

The Woman's 
Club of Decatur 
has been active 
along several 
important lines 
The elubhas 
been especially 
active in its at 
tention to sani- 
tary conditions 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL OF DECATUR, GA and the mem- 
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bers of this club have for two years 
supported a free kindergarten 

The Deeatur Board of Trade is an 


organization composed of 150 men who 
believe that such a body can do much 
the realization of Deeatur’s 
by keeping public spirit aroused 
and by coOperating with the officials of 


toward 


ideal 


the town and of the county and by 
supplementing the work of these offi 
clals by urging and encouraging pri 
vate efforts of every kind that make 


toward the general improvement of the 
town 


Home Coming Day 


To this end the Board of Trade re 
eently inaugurated Decatur’s Home 
(Coming Day for October 12. For more 


than two months previous to this time 
everybody was busy doing his part to 
ward putting the town in the very best 
condition possible for this day. 


The week previous to Home Coming 


Day was set apart as ‘‘cleaning-up 
week.’’ All street improvements, such 
as the laving of eurb, sidewalks and 


~~ 


ONE OF DECATUR'S 


I 


ATTRACTIVE 
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macadam were pushed rapidly to com- 


. 


pletion by Home Coming Day. Prop- 
erty owners joined heartily in this 
movement. Vaeant lots were improved 
by the cutting of grass and the moving 


of unsightly objects from publie view. 
liome owners especially vied with each 
other in making their premises as at- 
tractive as possible. Especial attention 
was paid during this period to the san 
itary condition the town. As the 
result of this movement, by Home Com- 
ing Day the town presented an unusu 


lv attractive appearance. 


of 


al 

An elaborate program for public ex 
ercises was arranged. During this time 
preparations were begun for the first 
annual DeKalb County fair, to be held 
at Decatur, lasting four days and in 
cluding Home Coming Day. The fair 
authorities joined also in the determina- 
tion to make Home Coming Day a sue 
cess, and all are now agreed that never 
have all the elements of the 
town and county been so well united in 
“a movement for the general welfare. 


a= 


before 


a 
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The Problem of Sewage Disposal 


Importance of Treating Each Locality as an Individual 
L Problem—Some Typical Examples of Actual 


Se, 
= Projects — OS 





By George W. Fuller 


Consulting Sanitary Engineer 


Sewage disposal deals essentially with neer, the mining engineer, ete.: but 
the elimination of nuisances coming from none is 
household and trade wastes which are re- loeal problems more <« nspicu 3 
moved by water carriage. There are two the field of sewage disposal. 
principal nuisances which are conspicu- There are, of course, important features 
uusly due to sewage. The first is caused in common in the solution of various 
by conditions that are offensive to the projects, but, generally speaking, ther re 


senses ot sight and smell. The SECC( nd also characte ristics of each pian en 


class ol nuisance is associated with the sh w, or ought t show the lhustme 
disease germs contained in sewage and the design to the particular conditions sur 
which are transmitted to neighboring com rounding it. Even as to the degree 


munities through the water of the stream purification obtained or needed to be ob 


into which the sewage is discharged or tained, there are wide differences which 
through shellfish. sometimes have not beer recog ( 

The disposal of sewage or the sanitary thy mportance of which is becoming m 
wastes of a community should be such that and more appreciated. Obviously the 
no nuisance will arise therefrom, that no projects should meet the requirements 
inyUrs ll be done to persons or property, the statutes applicable to eacl x4 
and that the eost of ‘the disposal to accom- laws varv widely in the different 
plish the desired ends will be as low as change frequently in some states 


} 


practicable tor a term of vears. practically absent ll ther 


New sewerage systems, built where sev common law is also interpret 
we purification is required, adopt the so as to what constitutes a nuls 
1e4 ‘separate’ svstem of sewers ind ck same is true y] tit 


vith household wastes exclusively, so far able use” of a str 


as that is possible. The so-called “com a riparian owner. A 


bined” sewers, taking also storm water pore ed in the case ot ft ( 
treet wash, are not so general ised of Pennsylvai eo 
r } ects as formerly, becaus ( ( n ISs4, 
g purification is involved tl f the Schuyl I and ioted at 
mical merits of the combined syste ength | Baker and Raft “Sewage 
Lies cuemceend than where sewas ) the United States,” pp. 98-99 
purification is not a factor. In fact, A correspondingly lenient t 3 
number of instances, American cities at t the court ! t dee ! 
rebuilding or planning to rebuild their 1 t of the G i 
combined sewerage systems so as t 2 f Grand Rapids, Michigan, menti ed 


vide separate pipes for the rem I the M il Journal and E) 


house] ld wastes, Sept. 14, 1911 An int esti ha 


Wide Ranges in Conditions Met vy al , : 

In the case of most professional work, Chas. F. Choate, Jr., is found in J 
there is an individuality which has to be of the Association of 

reckoned with seriously in the solution of fies, 1908, Vol. XL, p. 53 

each problem. This is true of the work of Bearing in mind that the eliminat 


the surgeon, the lawyer, the railroad engi- of nuisances is the object of sev r¢ 1 3 
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posal and that it goes without saying that 
this should be done as economically as 
practicable, it will be well to outline briefly 
a series of problems of various types, so 
that there may be better realized the neces- 
sity of adjusting to local conditions in the 
premises. Half a dozen types or so may 
be illustrated by brief reference to several 
actual projects. 

Type A. New Orleans, La——The new sew- 
erage system of the city of New Orleans, 
built on the separate plan, provides for the 
discharge of the sewage after screening 
into the Mississippi River, well beneath the 
water surface, and at a point where eddies 
and currents do not carry the discharge 
ashore. The well dispersed sewage in the 
current of this enormous river is carried to 
sea without any resulting nuisance. It 
flows for a hundred miles or so mingled 
with the water of the river, which is highly 
charged with mud, to the jetties at the 
river's mouth; and during this travel does 
not affect the water so that it cannot be 
used after proper clarification for a domes- 
tic water supply. As a matter of fact, 
however, there are no communities below 
New Orleans using the river water, which 
at times is brackish, and there are no shell- 
fish to be contaminated 

Natural agencies effect a far greater puri- 
fication of polluted river waters, both as 
regards the reduction of organic matter 
and also the dying off of bacteria, than is 
frequently supposed to be the case. Indeed, 
there is no place where this is more strik- 
ingly demonstrated than at New Orleans, 
where extensive investigations were made 
in 1900-01 in connection with the water 
purification project recently put in service 
there. Numerous carefully conducted 
analyses show that the water of the Mis- 
sissippi River at New Orleans contains 
little or no trace of sewage pollution, al- 
though this river receives the sewage of 
an urban population of more than 9,000,000 
people. A fact of much bearing upon this 
result is that very little pollution reaches 
the Mississippi River during the last 600 
miles of its flow above New Orleans, as 
the drainage of the “delta” country is away 
from, and not into the river. The mean 
and minimum stream flows are about 
700,000 and 200,000 cubic feet per second, 
respectively. 

ype B. Cologne, Germany.—The city of 
Cologne, Germany, is situated on the Rhine, 
and has for years discharged its sewage 
into the river without substantial purifica- 
tion. This river is much smaller than the 
lower Mississippi, and the water at some 
of its mouths is used for drinking purposes, 
such as at Rotterdam and Schiedam, Hol- 
land. <A project was at one time consid- 
ered for the purification of the sewage of 
this city, but extensive investigations led 
to the acceptance by the Imperial Board of 
Health of Germany of the present project, 





which was put in service a short time ago. 
These works comprise very fine screens by 
which the coarse suspended matters are 
removed, a small sedimentation basin in 
which are removed those matters which 
might produce sludge banks in the river, 
and in which basin it is stipulated that 
the sewage shall be thoroughly disinfectea 
upon such occasions as the Imperial Board 
of Health authorities may designate. These 
periods obviously relate to times of local 
epidemics of communicable diseases, the 
germs of which are water-borne. It is be- 
lieved that this proposition is a fair and 
reasonable one; but to appreciate fully its 
significance it is necessary to bear in mind 
two things. The first is that the Germans 
are more insistent than are the authorities 
in this country as regards rigid disinfection, 
which should be practiced at the bedside 
of all suffering from infectious water-borne 
diseases. The second is that the water sup- 
plies taken from the lower Rhine are 
thoroughly filtered, as is well proved by 
the low typhoid fever death rates enjoyed 
in the past by the city of Rotterdam. More 
will be said below on the question of the 
relation between sewage purification and 
water purification. 

The small town of Red Bank, N. J., of- 
fers in some measure an analogous set of 
conditions to that of Cologne, in that the 
sewage is first treated in a large settling 
tank, usually operated on the septic prin- 
ciple, and the effluent of which is more or 
less regularly disinfected with chloride of 
lime to guard against pollution of the shell- 
fish in the neighboring waters into which 
the effluent flows. Similar projects have 
been recommended by the author for the 
treatment of the sewages of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and Riverton, N. J., with the 
sewage first treated by fine screens or 
Imhoff tanks. 

vee C. Columbus, Ohio—At Columbus, 
Ohio, the sewage purification works were 
put in service late in the autumn of 1908, 
the purpose of which is to produce an ef- 
fluent which will not putrefy. The removal 
of bacteria is accomplished to a substan- 
tial degree, but this is an entirely incidental 
feature to the process which produces the 
result above stated. 

To appreciate these local conditions it 
may be stated that the Scioto River during 
protracted droughts contains but a very 
small volume of water, and the large stor- 
age reservoir recently completed above the 
city of Columbus will doubtless lessen these 
dry weather flows in the future. Below 
Columbus on the Scioto River there are no 
communities deriving water from _ this 
stream during its flow of about 100 miles 
to its junction with the Ohio River. From 
the mouth of the Scioto to the intake of 
the Cincinnati water works is approximate- 
ly another 100 miles, making a total flow 
of 200 miles for the effluent of the Colum- 
bus purification works before reaching a 
public water supply. 
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Another illustration of this type of sew- projects 
age purification problem where the elim- 
ination of nuisances to the senses is neces- 
sary is that of the project recommended by . 
the author in 1908 at El Paso, Texas, where 
the effluent will discharge into the Rio 
Grande, the flow of which is almost nom- 
inal at the end of their protracted dry sea- 
sons and which it is expected will become 
actually nil for months at a time upon com- 
pletion by the United States Reclamation ties rese 
Service of the large Engle dam to store ,; 
for purposes of irrigation practically all of 
the stream flow of this river. 

Type D. Reading, Pa.—This city is 
cated on the Schuylkill River larters 
miles above the city of Philadelphia, which purificat 
draws a portion of its water supply from 


in vario 


iarge 


the pro; 


the aut 
} 
degres 


found 


lo- Chere 


some 60 


this river and subjects it to efficient filtra 

: mm P nm t} the 
tion. The removal of objectionable sus- ; 
pended matters and of decomposed organi: the pres 


matters is not considered in the same light above 
here as in the instances last cited Bac- aad 
m es abt lis) 
terial removal to a certain extent ts here 
the t 


important so far as relates to disease-pro 
ducing germs. 

Type E. Vontefore Home The regards 
sewage of this institution is very thorough-  necess 
ly purified by filtration through land, fol 
lowing the preliminary treatment by sedi- 
mentation and sprinkling filters The ef- : 
buent enters Lake Croton, the source of sewage 
the unfiltered water supply of New York ous 
City. A larger plant in the same neighbor 
hood and for the same purpose has been 
built for the village of Mount Kisco, N. Y 


Health approve of 


and operated so as to 


a somewhat different pr 
is communities. In this 
number of State 


reasonable pli 





country 


Departments 


ins WI 


er stipulation, in the opinion 


lor, that the Works shall 


produce an 


of purification and that the 


1) 


rve the right to call for 


1d mprovements 


hecessaryv. 


has been some argument 


in favor of a uniform 
es, but it is believed by 
sanitary requirements 
ent day d not require s 
Tline is Lifts rent ft me 
osal conditions clearly a 
rit T t = ne ( nT 
lecided advantages ovet 
the I ca n in the 
r se 2 purit 
es n t l 
e ft ter supply ‘ 
tl it pumping 
, 3 ¢ mul 


, — thorit hay nad 
Type I Baltimore, Md The sewage at rities made 3 
Baltimore is purified by sedimentation and along sanitar es seen 
sprinkling filters, and consideration has ae } —" 
been given to a finishing treatment com- a : 
prising either intermittend sand filters op- I gross iu ane S | 
erated at a fairly high rate, or the steril- 4 Piane Or excellence as regards 
ization of the sprinkling filter effluent by ments at a time when and along 
some germic ide. The purpose of this is to is each loc community den 
meet certain legislative requirements, in | belie Wipe } 
: . : he tl S ll svmi 
order to protect the extensive shellfish lay- ; 
ings in Chesapeake Bay within a compar- viewpoll believing that 
atively short distance of the city of Balti plish the greatest amow i 
more. sanitarv stan lpo nt na th 
Economical Aspects of Problems as a general p det 
rangements } ' - 
Enough has been said above, it is be- wise. 
lieved, to make it plain that there are T sist upon s g 


different 
solved bv 


types of 


different types of treatment in 


order to meet thoroughly all reasonable polluted 
sanitary requirements. There are few if The br 
any sanitary authorities of importance in munitie 
the world who do not recognize this fact, and m« 
which makes the design of sewage disposal duce tl 
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How Trees Aid the City Beautiful 
Some Charming Vistas of Parks and Boulevards 
GLIMPSE OF BOSTON’S BEAUTIFUL PARKWAY SYSTEM 
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What Civic Clubs Are Doing 


The Steadfast Improvement Methods e ; | 
of a Connecticut Town 


nt emo! beaut \\ 

ihe awe : Ss alertness 
| ele I ( al np S 
this res md vill gladly s F 
1 spread nv words | er 

il] influence towns similar to ours the pr nt thor ehtatr 

Our Association was organized about \t the opening of spring 
twenty-five vears ago, and did considerable extra man, and, with the St 
work for sidewalk improvement nd for team, e g er the principal st 





street lighting by oil. When electrie lights nick up the rubbish left on the reets in 
were first installed, these duties were as- the winter This is done again August, 
sumed by the town. and interest in the during the haying season, and also in Sep 
Association abated for a number of vears tember. It ought to be done oftener, but 
afterwards. s too expensive for us to manage. Fall- 


In many towns like ours the selectmen ng leaves are a problem; we 
have very little time to give to the details encourage people to remove them 
of civie beauty, and sometimes little talent streets and to dispose of them as 
for such work: so although it is the duty can. Our season’s work ends with 
of public officials to attend to these mat- ing < he fall, except perhaps 
ters, it is natural that an improvement as filling as is necessary for the 
sociation should be brought into activity year. 

i We are satisfied that work such 


again, and through its efforts a committee di Ing gives more sSsatistaction 


for this purpose. Our society came to life 


was appointed to name the streets prop- than to accomplish a singie task, 


erly and to install guideposts of neat de example, as the making of coner 


sign. This committee represented every t is a more natural growth: 
district. and held meetings where discus- grows older can do heavier 


sion was necessary, so in order to be fair as 
to all in the matter of decisions. their re ave 1 lica ed, it 1s ecess 


port was adopted at a regular town meet- se of a horse and car t times. 


ing, together with the map they had pre- the town team when t 

pared. mes we have an arrange! t 
The trees in our parks have bee cared te individual for his 

for. Our great elm. claimed to be the ive to pa It is better 

largest east of the Rockies, has been treated ther \ ean depend on ha gy tl 

for preservation, and we encourage the set right time. 

ting out of trees each year in suitable Our society has an official 

places. Were it not for the far-sighted ind nm executive committ 

thusiasm of our forefathers we should not and direct our efforts. Wi 

have the lines of great elms found in the eep too closely within ourselves 


old towns of New England, which we now feat our purpose; we are theref, 


+ 


enjoy in their fullness of glory. Let us and oven our annual meeting 


plant more trees; let us have another pe- lic. We make sure that this is | 


inderstood 


‘an only 
from the 
best they 
the com- 
for such 
following 


a 


as we are 


1] 
renerauyv 


is he 

s, as well 

i As I 

We e 
would 

re liberal, 


the pub- 


riod that future generations can refer to so that all who are interested may hear the 


with pride. 


speakers who address us on these 


occasions 


We have created a number of corner In order to carry on the work success 
parks where cross roads made muddy and _ fully it is necessary to have funds. We are 


[ 347] 
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ndowment left us 


fortunate to have an 


é 
by Kate M. Buckingham of Pittstield, 
Mass., the interest on which gives us about 
half the sum needed for the season. We 
re dependent on the public for the balance, 
ch is cheerfully furnished. People of 
ealth could not put their money to a bet 


er use (except in schools) than to influence 
the public by maintenance of village im- 


provement societies through 


2 
-“ 
_ 


In the al sence of 


ecessfu and sul 


y 
t 


carry on town improvement is to have 
every country town appropriate for the vil- 
lage improvement association a certain sum 
asked for annually, to fluctuate according 
to the work to be accomplished. Then there 
| be a certainty of general improvement 
roughout the country, in which the old 
: P 7) 


| young ol every town wi take great 


Jarep B. STAnpisnu, 


President Wethersfield Village Tm- 
provement Association. 
Weoth ield. Conn. 
we 


The Civic Education of Cumberland 
The Civie Club of Cumberland, Md 


l ies 
which was organized in June. 1909, with 30 
members, had last J ily a membe rship of 
250. This club believes in object lessons, 


so the ladies had rubbish cans placed on 
the business corners to show the city of- 


ficials that such receptacles were necessary. 


When it was seen that these 18 cans were 
insufficient, the club asked the Mayor and 
Council to pay for more. Permission was 


given to purchase 24 additional cans and 
to send the bill to the Couneil. 

Mrs. Max Kamen, the President of the 
club, writes us that the work of the club 
was at first carried on under four sections: 
the civic, child labor, humane and philan- 
thropic sections, each with its chairman and 
assistants. Since the organization of the 
Associated Charities the philar thropic sec- 
tion has been abandoned. 

At the instigation of the club an ordi- 
nance was passed allowing no dogs on the 
streets unaccompanied by their owners. 
Dogs were not even taxed before that. 
Through the influence of the club the 
school board opened a night schosl which 
was continued throughout one wirfer. 





Mrs. Kamen Says: 

“We have three playgrounds established 
in the city, with caretakers and supervisors 
for all. We sold enough Red Cross seals 
last Christmas to enable us to get a tuber- 
culosis district nurse, who is doing great 
work here. 

\ new water supply was the greatest 
need we had, as the water was very much 
contaminated, making this town exceedingly 
insanitary, typhoid fever reigning supreme. 
We started the movement for a new wate! 
supply, and worked unceasingly until last 
May, when a vote was taken to enable us to 
issue bonds to the extent of half a million 
dollars for this purpose. Our women can- 
vassed the vote, and sent circulars, and in 
every way did all in their power to help 
gain the vote. We suggested putting a bac- 
teriologist at the head of the Board of 
Health We cleaned up alleys and looked 
after the street cleaners. 

“T cannot begin to enumerate the many 
hundred little things which we have accom- 
plished. We are to-day recognized as the 
power for good in the town, and all ills are 
reported to us. What we prize most is the 
realization that we have created civic pride, 
which did not exist in the least before, and 
we are hoping for all sorts of improvements 
in the future.” 

ote 

The National Municipal League has a 
Civie Secretaries’ Committee of more than 
forty members, which indicates the growth 
of a new career for young men who wish to 
earn their living by public work of high 
grade. Charity and business organizations, 
city clubs, municipal leagues, improvement 
associations, civic commissions and federa- 
tions all need thoughtful and efficient sec- 
retaries. The committee serves as a clear- 
ing house for its members by exchanging re- 
ports, advice and suggestions, and increases 
breadth of vision and enthusiasm at the 
same time that it fosters thoroughness and 
( ficiency. 

we 

In Greenville Park in the town of Ware, 
Mass., a small poster is freely displayed to 
advise visitors of their duty. It reads: 

“Protect Your Park 

“Greenville Park, the Property of the 

People. 

“Do not endanger your park through 
careless use of match, pipe or cigar. See 
that no blossom, tree or bush is plucked 
or injured. Any flower or plant individ- 
ually appropriated deprives others of their 


rightful enjovment.” 














The Regulation of Public Utilities 





At the annual convention of the Leagu keener realization of obligations due the 
Ame n Municipalities (Atlanta, Oc pub ind the customer. The technical side 
: . me rtant paj I th e | part of the manager’s ttentic ind s 
sents ‘The Regulation of Publie Utili t oO e f t 
ties.” Thi ion point of view was’ tions uppermost and ( ‘ 
lv stated by Arthur S. Huey, of ¢ Gg 
Neen! V ice President ot the N nal 


Most efficiently and economically con- 





ducted as monopolies, public utilities are 














ensive of regulat ( 
properly subject to regulation by the state something of the personnel, the qualifica 
and by the municipality. No monopoly tions and unprejudiced attitude of the men 
owever beneficent should be permitted called upon to decide the important ques 
to exist without legal safeguards to protect tions involving the rights of the public, the 
the public operator and investor. Once satisfied of the 
“I have no quarrel with the desire of any capacity and freedom from prejudice of the 
public official to protect his constituents reg tors we are willing, even anxious. to 
against unfair charges or poor service by have them make rules for our guidances 
utilities. The members of regulatory bodies should 
I do, however, criticise unreservedly the be men appointed on account of spe fit 
public official who attacks a utility company ness and familiarity with the matte that 
without full investigation, without correct ist ne before then me! nar 
nformation and from the mire of suspicior and abilitv: men who can accurate £ 
rather than from the solid ground of act the publie’s need d right men who 
knowledge. ‘ idicial minds and wl ook upon 
‘Correct information about i pub them«s es conservator of i 
utility requires the painstaking invest tic nd propertv rather thar enger nd 
of specially trained and thoroughly cor destrovers 
petent engineers and accountants In no The offices s ild be appointive rather 
other way can the actual conditions be than elective I favor making the tenure 
learned. f office for life 
“It has been stated that it is difficult if “Years of continued service educate 
not impossible to find first-class engineers ‘ a body up to a knowledge the re 
unallied with corporations who will accept quirements of each comm ty rela 
investigation work for cities t obligations of the put d 
“However true this might have been t companies This familiarity with eae 
formerly, such a condition is rapidly pass- tility nd each community must res 
ing away with the establishment of state more rompt nd intelligent action than 
public service commissions These com the personnel f the body ( nged 
missions have already developed many en equent elections 
gineering experts capable of searching in I believe, too, that the pows should be 
quiry and sound judgment upon public util vested in a general body, whose jurisdictio1 
ity conditions and values. Employed in thi should be co-extensive wit tate nes 
service of the state and largely trained perhaps clearly defined district lines, be 
by the state, these commission experts cause effective regulation is of such 1 £ 
are available to municipalities whereve tude that none but the greatest cities can 
situated bear the expense of individual com! ol 
“It is within the ability of most cities “T realize that there is much yet 
to inquire intelligently into the operation of done in the way of constructive leg tion 
their utilities and to enact legislation which before full cooperation betwee! lat 
will enable the companies to improve and bodies and the corporations is possible It 
extend the service and to increase the use mv opinion it s highlv desirable t t a 
of the service by the public, thus permitting niform utility law be passed by a f the 
reduction of charges whenever the rates tates I would suggest a conventio ide 
are not already as low as warranted by ip of delegates from your various regulating 
sound management. ddies, your city officials, your severa ivic 
“On the part of the utilities, there has le es, and your utility companies, to meet 
been during the last few years a much at some convenient time and place, for the 
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purpose of fully discussing and drafting a 





uniform law to be submitted to the legisla- 
tures of all the states in the Union.” 

The other paper on the same s ibject, 
above referred to, was presented by Leslie 
C. Smith, Superintendent of the Water 
Department of Cleveland, Ohi: Certain 
cardinal features upon which all thought- 
ful men are agreed” were stated by Mr. 
Smith. 

“Primary among thess the fact that 


public itilities are 
principle of 
interwove! 


natural mo! opolies. The 

competition has become so 
with all our benefits i 
cial dealings, that it 
stood as the one 
ity may be 
more 


commer 
has come to be under- 
lever by which a commod- 
secured for a lesser price. No 
fallacious claim can possibly be made 
in its application to any enterprise coming 
under the head of public utility. The ques- 
tion of finance is always one of vital import- 
ance to a city, and that there can be eco- 
nomic results from the duplication of plants 
and the entering into open competition with 
entrenched capital is impossible. It would 
therefore appear that if the discussion 
hinge upon the matter of regulation of 
utilities already established or which seek 
establishment, the ownership of which lies 
in private hands, the vigilance necessary 
to bring about desired results should be 
directed towards securing the best possible 
service at the least considerate cost. This 
is true regulation and in such the relation 
of service and cost is really the vital prin- 
ciple involved. Wherever a governmental 
authority may restrict the expenditure or 
the income of a corporation it faces imme- 
diately the alternative of lesser service. 
This statement is supported by the history 
of utility regulation throughout the world. 
It seems an assured fact that whenever the 
speculative element is removed from an 
investor's outlay of money, the desire on 
the part of said investor for improvement 
and development of his interest ceases 
Three distinet phases of the utility prob- 
the city of Cleveland 
were outlined by Mr. Smith. 
“There is a water department 
perfect monopoly, owned by the people; a 
strongly entrenched. widely extended elec- 
tric light plant privately owned; two smaller 
electric plants publicly owned; and a street 
railway owned by private capital, under 
regulation of the city government.” 
not permit of 


lem exemplific d in 


enjoying 


does 


The space ai ailable 


the quoting of Mr. Smith’s interesting and 
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Onis 


lucid analysis of the then existing situation 
It is 
to note, however, that at the 
held November 7 
Cleveland voted 


regarding each of these three classes. 
interesting 
election the citizens of 
to authorize a bond 


f $2,000,000 for the 


issue 
establishment of a 


Ihicipal ¢ 


lectrie lighting plant. 
Mr. Smith’s regarding the 
entire matter of the regulation of public 
lit stated as follows: 


conclusions 


es are 


That such regulation or ownership—and 
in this connection I wish to blend the two 
can be made successful we firmly believe, 
but as firmly are we of opinion that there 
must come some radical advancement in 
the laws which place these utilities at the 
merey of varying administrations. I doubt 
if any one of us has studied or been con- 
nected with the management of a utility 
under public control or ownership when we 
did not feel that if given absolute control 
of it without let or hindrance from any 
source whatever, we could accomplish far 
better results. Of course there is the fea- 
ture of the disturbance and turmoil inci- 
dent to the question of franchises which 
has been completely obliterated when owner 
ship prevails, and it should be left decidedly 
to the judgment of the community as to 
whether or not the additional price paid for 
the commodity is atoned for by the abolish- 
ment of the franchise agitation. 

“In approaching the subject of re-adjust- 
ment from private ownership to public regu- 
lation, the greatest care should be used in 
the classification of the corporate interest. 
The hue and cry raised against such invest- 
ment should be demonstrated as justified, 
and before actual active steps be taken, the 
fact be scientifically and undeniably estab- 
lished that the company is not acting fairly 
with the people whom it seeks to serve. 
For the quality of brain, the special equip- 
ment attained by careful study and thorough 
experience and purchased at a price far ex- 
ceeding the willingness of a public commu- 
nity to pay for such managerial ability, any 
company or corporation should be allowed 
a full return; whether this be fixed in con- 
cession or in actual interest returned is of 
less importance than that it be just. When 


the same degree of efficiency may be ob- 
tained by governments and when the results 
in actual accomplishment, with a full view 
to service and economy, are compatible with 
the best good of all the people, then the 
question of regulation becomes simplified, 
indeed quite solved.” 
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Letters to 


The One Man Who Has Government 
for Rent or Sale 
lo the Editor of THe American Ciry: 

Mayor Fitzgerald, of Boston, in his ad- 
dress before the International Municipal 
Congress at Chicago, published in the 
October issue of THe American Ciry, 
rather disappoints those of his friends in 
Massachusetts and other states who re- 
member his published appeals to the Bos- 
ton Board of Aldermen and to the Gover- 
nor or Legislature for ordinances or laws 
which would allow of making drafts in 
some way or other, and to some extent at 
least, upon the “unearned increment” of 
increasing land values. It is hard to see 
how Mr. Fitzgerald could have been guilty 
of saying “It is a question whether the tax 
on incomes is not intrinsically more just 
. . . than the systems practiced here.” 

It is much to be desired that the whole 
subject of obtaining city revenue should 
be examined from a different standpoint 
than that of an observer of custom, domes- 
tic or foreign, or of one dominated by 
prejudice in favor of what has been done 
in the past, or of one who is fearful of 
radical change in the method of getting 
funds for city purposes. If one has a 
manufacturing business which he wishes 
examined and systematized, and in which 
he wishes installed a new cost-accounting 
method which shall more clearly show the 
expenses chargeable to each department 
and the prices at which the work of each 
department shall be figured by the sales 
department, he does not look for the help 
of an expert who is a slave to custom, or 
who allows anything but good business 
sagacity and experience to guide him. 
Who in the factory or the factory manage- 
ment is to be hurt or disturbed by a new 
and scientific system, is no concern of the 
man who undertakes to straighten out 
tangles and smooth the way at once for 
profitable business and reasonable charges 
for work performed. 

So it is with city revenue getting. The 
ideal method may not be practicable—now 
—but it is possible to inquire what this 
method should be, and such an inquiry will 
be the most valuable as it is the most free 
from any influence except the simple search 
for truth. 


the Editor 








Government, direct as 2 
services, or indirect as ging 

vate management of public utilities 

e doing of certain things and the 
ranging for others to be ak t ese 
things are ve may say, pel n t ( 
results of effort on the part publie s 
ants, The services of and advantages 
forded by grovernment ] € \ it 1 
citizens are willing to pay vi é 





vond doubt. A family, for inst: " 
from New York to Boston, rents a house, 


and begins to enjoy government. Whom 
shall it pay? The tax collector? No: the 
family is not assessed for taxes. The 


grocer? No; he cannot sell government. 
No part of the prices he charges can be 
traced to the services or advantages of 
government. If the grocer is taxed on his 
stock of goods, he can probably add some 
thing to the prices he charges, and so re- 
imburse himself, but the purchasers of the 
goods, while they thus contribute TO gov- 
ernment do not pay FOR government in 
the sense of paying for extra value given 
to goods by government. When one an- 
alyzes the situation he must perceive that 


a resident of Boston cannot pay for gov- 
ernment except when he buys or rents 
some kind of property the value of which 
contains the value of government—prop 
erty that will be worth more if government : 
is good and efficient than it will be if the 
opposite is the case property the value of 
which goes up as new transit or other con 
veniences are established or as _ business 
can be carried on more expeditiously. No 
dealer in any commodity can charge for 
government, and no builder either. Into 
the value of structures upon lands no por- 
tion of the value of government enters 
The one man who has aqove rnment for Tre t 
or sale 1s the landlord or owner. When he 
buys land he has to pay for it enough to 
cover the value of current government at 
that location. When he sells it, he can 
charge more for it if government has be- 





come more efficient or has arranged for im 
proved indirect services since he purchased 
it. If he rents it he can rent such govern- 
ment as is to be had there. He is in a 
class by himself. 

Now it is an axiom in cost accounting 
that a department which can deliver to 


> 
a | 





charged nt 
prod g¢ that 


Hacker . 


A Reply to Mr 
ro the I] 


Seton rl ’ ] ited roads 


e, and v ld it If to Leonardo Da Vinci were given the 


ng Chicago or even New 


e valu re rg Yor t is my belief that he, too, woul 
government irried o1 egin | having things removed before 
: ' 
t of ge the gi the bewildering kaleidoscope out 
} > 
‘ ! 1 the es vy preser 


all, hideous advertising on bill 

sell boards, fences, h usetops, chimneys, side 

$s are walls and_ sidewalks—whether paint or 

enamel—would be removed. Then rotting 

os, scarecri architecture, filthy al 

venues, dumping grounds, over 
1 wires, broken pavements, rusting ir 

these and many 

\ C1 tner the tems that go to make our 


; leous would Leonardo §tackk 
. ws - ~ ; Then, if there was anything left, he might 
se ve as thin} F dk rating it with color. 
- - A COr After ll. the signs of the times are 1 
, 7S Wee Caggwure id. It is well that men of Mr. Set 
your X ; : 
oe re draw pen in the crusade aga 
The receptive . cae ] It is well that there is 
7 ; The American City 
; Tee 1 go forward in this business of 
vohtstaten ! ir homes and workshops and pub 
wil ] only let is 
mence to pall ; 
W. O. Sropparp, Jr 
M N. J 
Municipal Disposal of Leaves 
lo t Editor of Tue American City: 
l red to me that through your 
beauty ( : I may be able to get some i 
> that I t the municipal disposal 
rt, I l the borough of about 3,000 
where I reside much annoy- 
ee is caused in the fall by the burning 
I leaves in the gutters. Some of the 
es are from the street trees, and others 
{ piled in the gutters after being raked 
Pittsb wy C m private lawns. The smoke from thesé 
eed g mfires chokes the passers-by, and 
g enamel, ¢ gets into the houses. Children often 
(merican hand r light the fires and play around them i1 
For color and ger from the sparks and the burning 


steful ad es which are blown about. 

tributed at \s T understand it, the municipality is 

‘ “idges, posed to keep the gutters free for drait 
mneys e. Is it not its duty, then, at least 

plowmen and hay to dispose of the fallen leaves from street 

ing their heavenward trees? How is this managed in other 

, or cat- laces of the same size as ours? Will you 


sh o1 vour readers to give their experience? 


t ready i. m4 
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The Adaptability of Roads and Pavements to 
Local Conditions * 


By Nelson P. Lewis 


Chief Engineer, Board of Estimate and Apportionment, City of New York 


\ tvp f road su ‘ r pave or prejudices of some of the abutting own- 
ment ! ! gnized as posse g ditter ers, ont qualifications for the task it 
acid be evine deg! The most ould be hard to discover, or by those 
conspicuous physical qualities are dura whose alleged opinions have been judicious- 
bility, smoothness or light resistance to accelerated by an enterprising agent of 
tratl slipperiness, facility of repair, and some particular kind of pavement? Such 
sanitary features In addition to these a policy would not be considered for a mo- 
there is the most important quality of ment in securing a design for a system of 
eco! not low first cost, but the low sewerage or determining a source of water 
est annual cost for construct nd mail supply It is reeognized that our water 
tenance when spread over the entire period and drainage systems are intimately con- 

he life of the pavement nected with the public health and that of 

There has alwavs been a rp distin ait ndividual family, so that questions 
‘ tween streets and roads. the former relating to them are by common consent 
© considered as belonging to cities and delegated to experts for solution. The con- 

towns and the latter laves and struction and care of our highways are 
rural districts [hey are, however, al] commonly supposed to concern only our 
highways. and the same considerations of Convenience and our taxes, and upon these 
tabilitv and economy in the selection of stions every taxpayer considers himself 

I 1 ' e should apply tl — — 
1] an mo Gabaientiation haan By tne beginning of the present century 
a edie ce te be Progressive countries had set about con- 

: _. ; ; ’ i structing a more or less complete system 
placed upon a highway which is to be im : 
proved? Has there been a careful consid or waterboul d macadam highways connect- 
pitt Riis Sie eta Ue ite ot OO the various centres of population. 


- nd _eros Within the last decade has appeared the 
immoun uni chnaracre “— 


the hiol . high-speed road locomotive, or automobile, 
e highway or : 


trath vhich passes over ; a 
and it soon became apparent that, while 

; waterbound stone roads stood up fairly well 
e proposed improvement, the . 


n 
to 3 inder rolling loads, they were not calcu- 
disturbance o he surface in ’ 


will probably be attracted to it by 


anit entation on tattall nae’ un- lated to resist tl e action of driving wheels, 

a 5 dicesheneet the eumusl chenees ind it is now iniversally recognized that a 
i aR ina laieeiciiean ela Li ffe rent kind of binding material must be 
Has » ieepentent qunetion bean de ced. The technique of modern bitumi- 
termined in most eases by the preferences "0US macadam construction does not come 
, within the limited scope of this paper, and 
hy ee ee eS es ee +; irther reference will be made to it ex- 
Rochester, N. Y., Novemb cept as a modern type of road surface, it 
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being assumed that very little macadam Macadam and Asphalt 
is likely to be laid in the future without the Wher 
use of a bituminous binding mater 


re I r 

either by the mixing method or surface 
application. While the new type 
cadam is caleulated to resist the oo We , 
self-driven vehicles, the commerci: se ot = , Ty 
such vehicles, which is just beg 

3 oth as 
hicles nd heir carrvi cap 
one ( t chic lis 
t ‘ 

Five Types of Pavements 
\ t « : o 
struct } thie l 

1 Broken ( hb | 

oO! ( at l eadan 
Fin d le ol ‘ 
r r Wi tuminous | \ 
fo. CK ¢ etter name n ( I 
I | i sphalt type. 
Stone blo of var S s1zes 

‘ ses ! some regular pat ‘ 

{. Artificial blocks in the for 
slag ement conerete or bitul : . 4 ; 
crete ; : ga 

¢ © the ette 

5. Sheet or monolithie concrets 
. Che problem with which e ( Artificial Blocks 
tronted at the present time 1s the creat l 
ot a great system of good highways, the : . rt 


aggregate mileage of which will be enor 

mous, Nearly all of these highways wi ne 1 marnte ree 
be in rural districts, where the cost of [ transporting 
their construction cannot be assessed upor we ud be so gr 
the abutting property. The expense must, Udy CApeeae hi 
therefore, be met by the state or by th -" , surrace 
state, county and town jointly. The money N *, OF one of art 
must he borrowed through the sche of t 3s ¥ h are le 

bonds or must be raised when needed by ent ppens that | 
direct taxation. While the annual cost rT celle 

of maintaining these roads \ I 
serious burden and this burden should be or nay be use 
reduced to the lowest possible amount cor I t 
sistent with efficiency, and while the type nd or gravel must 

of road to be built should be determined [for the brick or blocks, and 
with regard to ease and economy r mall 
tenance, the selection of the type of surface In towns I re te 


will in most eases be controlled by con- surface of the asphalt type may 


siderations of first cost. t this pavemer! 3 CO! 
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ice Is s it be al it 

, granite block 
U n highways of 
eral 1 t G t ement has been laid to 

| 18 feet, and is gi 

esults, while its rela 
: it unobj mable 
butting property is 

| that ] ements < 

se in heavily tr 

: e vears with p 
» eI 1 re for repairs Both 

Stone Blocks ’ 7 . a 
CO! bloek ind ‘Klein 
( s tl col siderat n n 
hways which have not here- 


Developments in Concrete Paving 


we fy ement which has thus 


ted use is that of cement cor 


| ' : ‘ - rete, some f this pavement whe 


sufficient thickness and 


\ New j r Euclid t service, although owing to the perso 


‘ ( ] = thar it nt 1 en ippears§ te make it \ 
+ 4 7 ] 4 
rt ecure uniform results in the n 
oncrete, it is difficul 
( rea rante su = 
: ements r¢ 
W ! 
} ‘ , suitabl ere re 
| ace It s essential that the « 
; ] : ¢ 
given ample time 
1 upon it. Tl 
t nd it might 
be | vv. re that each vddit 
y I setting that ll ty 
: rbed ’ e eX ded may dd a vear t 
of the pavement. 


\ Successful European Pavement : : . - 
atest development I the ne 
crete pavements is what is know 


Europe that ki | eonerete, where a bitumincus oi 


Kleinpflaster,” and is pavement lded to the conerete before it is laid or 
Porm | | stone blox cs proximately : applic ] to the s irface of the concrete 
eubieal in shape, about three inches sq lare atter 1 1s well set, as a waterproofing ( 14 
‘ nd thr uN sin depth, If in addition to the surface application 
laid in conerete rings or curves with dif ot ¢ there be also added a coating of tine 
ferent centres, giving an arch or mosaic ef stone or screenings which is renewed as it 
fect in appearance. This pavement gives wears away, a protecting surface may be 
a good foothold for horses, offers little re furnished which will make concrete pave- 
sistance to traffic, is much less noisv than ments more generally satisfactory than 
stone blocks laid n straight courses at they have heretofore been. 


rignt a les to the direction f travel, and From a paper by Mr. L. W. Page, 
to the American Society of ( 
fi The eost of such a pavement laid over Engineers on November 1, 1911, des« 


iding the ad ing a series of experiments made in 
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Office of Public Roads, Department 
Agriculture, it appears that the streng 
of cement concrete decreases as the per- 


centage of oil is increased, whil 


e the time 


required for setting is increased. The r 

sistance to crushing of concrete contain- 
ing 10% of oil appears to be about 25 

less at the end of 28 days than that of ordi 
nary concrete without oil. In toughness or 
ability to resist blows there appears t ( 
little difference between oil-mixed { 


The 
acteristic of the oil-mixed co 
dica 


crete absorbed more than 6% of its weig 


‘= ‘eee : 
plain concrete. most significant el 


ted bv the absorption test. 


of water in one day, while concrete 
taining 10% of oil absorbed 1.5 in the 
same time, and it was found that little, 
anything, was gained in this respeet by in- 
creasing the amount of oil up to 23 


is this low absorption which is the most 


promising feature of oil 


The 


concrete, 


writer 


cannot attempt to specify 
under precisely what conditions any one 
of the types of road surfaces which have 





been enumerated should be adopted. 


object of the paper is to point out in ; 


i 
general way the adaptability of the several 
] 


pavements to local conditi 
careful 


their availability, instead of assuming that 


kinds of 


to 


ons an 


urge a more consideration of 


all country or village roads or all parts of 
any particular highway should be treated 


in the same way as every other highway. 
Pavements in City Streets 


A few years ago the streets of our cities 


and towns were, with few exceptions, far 
better adapted to all kinds of vehicular 
trafie than were our rural highways. At- 
tention has lately been focused upon the 


latter, and the improvement of their con- 
dition is so marked that 
not infrequent that in a motor car trip of 
hundreds of miles the only bad roads en- 
countered have 
A diseussion of the adaptability of pave- 
should therefore, exclude the 
consideration of city streets. 

While the annual expense of construct- 
ing, Maintaining and renewing pavements 
in a large city is very great, the first con- 
sideration is not, or should not be, one of 
The health, comfort and convenience 
dependent 
and 


the statement is 


been in our large cities. 


ments not, 


cost. 
of 


smooth, 


city dwellers is so upon 


clean, sanitary quiet pave- 
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‘ : the ( ~ iny 
price In } g streets stom- 

to impose u 
3 bu I I ind equ t ( 

t so assessed shou sé I is 
possible and s d be p )- 
stant foundation wl a 

yr those which may be subsequently 
in fact, it should not be unreaso 
say that the underlying foundation 
real pavement and the visible s 
protection for it. 
ere are some streets where ] { s 
ich an important consideration that a 
short-lived pavement which 
less is much preferred to one which is 
durable ar | therefore « heap r in the end 
It is this aversion to noise, doubtless, that 
has induced Paris and London t e 


which is 


block, 


all pavements, but which as laid in ese 
cities must be renewed every few vy 

th the attendant inconvenience 
comfort inseparable Irom su in t 
tion It may be asked vhy \ der 
was not included among the ids o 
tnents available for o1 il hignw It 
was purposely omitted because it is 
tially and, in the writer’s judgment, « 
sively a city pavement re ring al 
cially unvielding foundation, while its 

3 t great for use els re It 

act be eall | 1 pave ( 

The money value of a clean and quiet 
ment on a street devoted to office build 
or high class hotels and sidences 1s 
great that the cost of freq t ren¢ 
imposed upon the owners in the pe 


assessments, would be a small price to par 


for the luxury in view of the create 
value of offices and rooms; while in front of 
schools, hospitals and churches, such pa 
ments are essential if the institutions 
to properly perform the functions for whic] 
they are designed. 

The word renewals as above used will ni 


be construed as applying to that more or 
less constant operation so much in evidence 
in our American cities, which consists in 
the restoration of the surface over 
at 


openings 
which have been made to get one 
of the 
with 
filled. 


trouble. 


some 


numerous subsurface structures 
the modern ec 
Suggestions for a remedy 
which be 


is not within the 


itv streets are 
for this 
chronie in 


scope of this 


which 


appears to 


most cities, 
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‘ ely. the most 
e employed and ‘ 
e cap ble of sus 
‘ s not a serious obj 
e the most dur 
! surface under heavy 
s and resid 
nd dustless road surface 
nh the lditional expense 
ts the consideration I 
per be subordinated to san- 
et and cleanliness. 
1 along surface railw 
ement should be especi: 
the exacting conditions and 
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Street Lighting as a Feature of 
Municipal Improvement 


f f 
A form of 


sentiment 8S rapidly gaining ground, t 
which is still « mspicuously necessary 
the majority of American cities, is that ot 
better street lighting conditions. 


Street lighting in the earlier days was 


meagre indeed, the only thought being that 


of having serve as beacons 


to offer 
tain amount of protection, 


lamps to 
guide pedestrians or them a cer 
To-day the de 
mands made on street lighting are more 
Downtown street illumination is 
recognized by merchants as directly affect- 
ing their The brilliantly 
lighted streets attract the evening crowds, 
and thus secure 
the 


quate illumination is an asset of no mean 


exacting. 


business. more 
a greater amount of trade. 
Moreover, advertising value of ade- 
importance to any city, since well illum 
inated streets are indicative of progressive 
ness and enterprise and add to the attrac 
tiveness of the city. 

Among the cities to realize the import- 
ance of proper street lighting, special inter- 
est attaches to Warren, Ohio, a city of ap- 
It has the dis- 
the 


tungste 


proximately 12,000 people. 
tinction of being the first city in 
United States to adopt Mazda 
lighting for its streets, to the exclusion of 
all other street lighting methods. 

The most spectacular part of the whole 
system is that in the central business dis- 
trict. where there are eighty-six ornamental 


standards. Twenty-two of these are placed 


around the spacious publie park, and suy 


port a single lamp in an upright position 
Directly in front of the Court House and 
near the center of the park are two five 
light standards. 
units are three-light standards. The pen- 
dant lamns are of 40 e.p. and are enclosed 
in 12 inch Alba globes, while with the ex- 


The remaining 


ception of the park standards, which have 
60 ¢.p. lamps, all the standards have 80 c.p. 
upright lamps enclosed in 14 inch Alba 
The wiring of the lamps is such 


globes. 


sixty-two 


px : ned off 
t gnt, ieav y ght ii $ ) 
burl intil daybreak 
Although the downtown lighting has r 
ut l I i ‘ ttenti n 1 1 4 I ipar = I st 
h the 1 styl r} g 
seen in other American cities, the res 
tial streets have not been neglected. The 
present residential street lig] ¢ had its 
beginning in two trial installations placed 


about two years Approval of the re- 


ago. 
sults obtained general that it was 
have all the 
equipped Mazda 

The residential |] 


now installed includes 620 such lamps sus- 


Was so 


determined to 


streets in the 


city with incandescent 


ighting 


< iii’ 


lamps. system 


the lat- 


wooden poles. The 


pended from goose-neck brackets, 


ter being attached to 


units are spaced as uniformly as 


possible, 


along one side of each street, the distance 


between units on any street depending on 


the amount of trathe, and a much more sat 


isfactory illumination being produced than 
that existing with the old 


system or open 


are lamps. 

The following additional details of the 
Warren installation, from a pamphlet by 
William Coale, of tha i 
will be of 

Our old lighting 
open are Brush lamps of 9.6 amperes. The 
operation of this system yp fo ; 
a few all night lamps cost the city $10,800.06 
annum, while the new lighting 
Mazda Tungsten lamps. 





city, it is believed 
interest. 


system consisted of 161 


wit} 


per systen 


using the and giving 


git Sery ad all over the city, costs 
$13,000.00" per annum; 20 per cent more of 
sur streets are lighted by this new systen 


than were lighted before, while the 
formerly lighted by the are lamps are 
illuminated 100 per cent better than by the 
former method. The kilowatt 


streets 


how 


consumptiot 


inder the new method is 30 per cent less 
than the old method 

The metal posts are of charcoal iron, the 
column being of Corinthian design, with 
Doric top, while the base is a cast iror 
square, anchored to a 2% foot cube of cor 


The cross arms are at right angles 
with the curb line, and are of 36 inch spread 

All single light standards are made and 
wired so as to permit attacl 


crete 


subsequent 


9 
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ANI \ RK STR TS, WARREN, OHIO 

ll ir to the three ght take ) ement, this is a lead 
standar ibove stated, the one light ( ‘ le oured with steel tape, 
sta jNaced on the park side I é vit ite nd compound; while in 
of the b hess streets, while the three light | ‘ vhere it was necessary to take up 
standards are ¢ the business house side the pavement, a 21. inch fibre conduit was 
of the streets laid immediately below the foundation of 

All ornamental standards are fed through the pavement in the gutter and enclosed in 
an underground system In the park and concrete Through this conduit was drawn 
su other places where it was not neces- the usual lead covered cable. 





NIGHT VIEW, CORNER OF MAIN AND MARKET STREETS. WARREN, OHIO 
Showing the fine illumination afforded by the new Mazda system 


























The spacing of the 


' t 


ornamental standards 
e business districts varies from sixty- 


five feet to eighty feet, according to the re- 


quirements of the street, each street hav- 
ing a uniform spacing. This arrangemen 
gives an illumination varying 


tT 
from 3.4 
per lineal 
intersection light 


candle power to 
toot of 
is arranged by 


1.2 candle power 
Street 
placing the ornamental st 
dards at the point of intersection of th 
| street line extended and the curb line, thus 

providing ample lighting for all cross wall 
} The center of the standard is set 
from the face of the curb 

bringing one pendant lamp over the curb 

and the other over the sidewalk The 1 
1 sult of uniform alignment gives n 
effect most beautiful in perspective 


street. 











back 18 


inches line. thus 


this 


street in the city is lighted to the 
limits. The lighting tables for 
furnished by the 
and Eng were 
lighting for the full 10 year contract The 
full amount of $13,000 paid by the city f 
this new lighting system is cut down 
what by revenue received from the Railway 


Kevery 


orporation 


1910 as 


——e 


used as a schedule for 
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tistic as its utility will permit is one of 


the chief aims of a “city beautiful” 


cam- 
paign. That such campaigns are becoming 
increasingly popular and effective through- 
the 


knowledge. 


out country, is a matter of common 
While attractiveness of design should pre- 
apparent that the 


j most conspicuous features of the landscape 


vail everywhere, it is 





are those requiring the most careful con- 


sideration. 


One of the most prominent objects in 





{ many a community is the standpipe. Hence 
the great importance—where there must be 
a standpipe—of attractive design and 
artistic construction. 

The object of this article is to suggest the 
reinforced concrete standpipe as one solu- 
tion of this problem. Four illustrations of 
such reservoirs are shown and also a pic- 
ture of a watertank with concrete support. 

It will be generally conceded that such 
structures are more pleasing to the eve than 

’ 


Reinforced Concrete Standpipes 


To make every public structure as ar- 


the old style standpipes and towers of ste 

But there are other considerations 
portance in deciding the mater ( 
a standpipe shall be built. Amon; 
are the safety of the reservoir, the eff 
the water supply, the first cost of the 
and the 


some 


ture cost of maintenance: 


interesting facts and figures bear 
on these questions are obtainable fron 


Hiram B. 


thereon 


paper by Andrews and the 


cussion before the Bost: S 

of Civil Engineers, published in the issues 
of Journal o} the Associatior of Enainese 
ing Societies for June and September, 1911 
The standpipes considered at most lengt} 
this discussion were those at lebe : 
Westerly and Waltham, all of which are 
here illustrated. In referring to the 


tham standpipe, which had then seen four 
years of service, Bertram Brewer, city eng 
neer, said: 

“When this reservoir was built there was 
a feeling abroad that the construction of con- 
crete reservoirs was rather a difficult opera 
tion. Much doubt was also felt as to the 





STANDPIPE AT WALTHAM, MASS. 





possibility of making them watertight. Great 
difficulty had been experienced in other 
places and we made a very careful study of 
the problems in Waltham 

We went into the question of imperme 
ible mixtures, the best kind of materials, of 
aggregate, and the use of hydrated lime or 
other water-proofing ingredients. After very 
careful study, the speaker concluded that a 
concrete reservoir could be built in Waltham 
at a reasonable cost, but was not by any 
means assured that it would be watertight 
\s a matter of fact, we concluded, after 
much thought, that if it was not absolutely 
watertight it would not necessarily en- 
danger the structure as a whole; that it 
would remain sound and at the same time 
might show considerable seepage 

‘‘Now the speaker has found that, in most 
places where these reservoirs have been 
built, the general idea is, at the start, that 
the builders expect to get absolutely water 
ight structures, whereas in practically no 
case has this been accomplished. We do not 
think it makes much difference if it has not 
Our city government was so informed. They 
were frankly told that a concrete reservoir 
ought not to cost as much as a steel stand- 
pipe, that it would be better for the water 
supply—we should get better results in the 
water that we drank, and the maintenance 
would be very much less—that a concrete 
reservoir would probably last years and 
years longer than a steel reservoir, and, 
altogether, if they wanted to put the money 
into it, it was a good proposition. That is 
the way it was put up to them. They were 
warned, moreover, that a few months or a 
year after it was built the daily papers might 
have articles to the effect that the reservoir 
was leaking and dangerous, but that they 
must not mind that, because we expected it 
would leak, but that it wouldn’t do any harm, 

“With these facts before them, they de- 
cided to build. The contract was let and the 
reservoir cost about three thousand dollars 
less than a steel one of the same dimensions 
would have cost The actual cost of the 
Waltham reservoir is in the neighborhood of 
$26,000 It is about 43 ft. high and 100 ft. 
in diameter, and contains 2,000,000 gallons of 
water 


Phe roof of this reservoir was quite novel 
se was made f the overflow pipe as a 
entral colum! This pipe was embedded in 
he concrete and steel trusses radiate from 
to the w The roof surface consists of 
OI rete slab 
One leak developed, and that at a point 
here the inlet pipe went through the wall 
It was a very s | affair, due to a slight 


ettlement, but water did flow out through 
t. And that leak was stopped up with lead 
vool by an ordinary workman.” 

Phe etails given in the above mentioned 
Journal regarding the standpipes at Wester- 
ly and Attleboro, both of which were built 

\berthaw Construction Company 

Boston, will be found of particular in- 
any engineer or contractor having 
to do with the design or construction of re- 


oree d concrete res rvoirs. 


The accompanying illustration of the 
Gar vater tower does not appear in the 
periodical referred to, but for it THe 
American City is indebted to the Universal 
Portland Cement Co., of Chicago. This 
structure is 125 feet high, supported by an 
eight-column steel framework carried down 
to the concrete base. The lower 25 feet of 
the exterior shell and the upper cornice and 
decorative work are constructed with con- 
crete blocks, all the rest being of plain re- 
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STANDPIPE AT WESTERLY, R. L 
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inforced conerete. Within this exterior is 
a 300,000 gallon steel tank with hemispher 
ical bottom. John W. Alvord and Charles 
Bb. Burdick, of Chicago, were the engineers; 
pe Matthison, of LaSalle, Ill., the archi 
tect, and George Rackle & Sons Co. 

Cleveland, the contractors. The 


picture 
a concrete support for water tank is one 
of many attractive illustrations of the 


tistic use of cement to be found in the 
logue of the Alpha Portland Cement C 
Easton, Pa. 


cata 


o., 


, . 

In addition to those above mi ed. the 
Ame rican cities in which reinfores d conerete 
standpipes have been built inelud Little 





Falls, N. J.: Milford, Ohio; Anaheim, Cal.; 

Ilaven, Conn.; Manchester, Mass.; Lis 
bon Falls, Me.; Roekland. Mass.; Cl 
lev, Mass.; Rochdale, Mass., and Ash- 
] 





Letters received by Tue American City 
from superintendents of water works in sev- 
eral of these municipalities indicate that 
these standpipes are giving satisfactory 
service. 

E. R. Carpenter, superintendent of the 
Ashland Water Department, writes: “Our 
standpipe gives perfect satisfaction.” 





























STANDPIPE AT GARY, IND. 








STANDPIPE AT ATTLEBORO, MASS. 





Thomas McKenzie, superintendent 
Westerly Water Works, savs: “Alt 
ew small leaks have dev ed in the 3 
( I S$ Satistactory 
ly Ss. S. Gatch, ele the M | 
Ohio, Board of Trustees of Publie Affairs 
comes the following letter: 


“Our concrete standpipe, reinforced with 
steel rods, was erected in 1903, and 
tirely satisfactory. A very slight seepage 
when first erected, due to delays in the 
work, was overcome by a waterproof wash 
on the inside. Our pipe is 81 feet high and 
14 feet in diameter 

“Probably if we were constructing a new 
one and did not need the pressures‘we would 
slightly increase the diameter and reduce 
the height The ideal way to build is to 
keep the work in progress from start to 
finish, so no joints will form.” 

The standpipes at Cherry Valley and 
Rochdale, Mass., were constructed by tl 


“Cherry Valley and Rochdale Water Dis 
trict,” supplying those villages and the vil- 
lage of Greenville, in the town of Leiceste ? 
Mass. It is reported that no defects have 
developed in either star Ip pe, and that the 
water has been eool and sweet during the 
past summer. 

From Mr. Alfred D. Flinn’s discussion of 
Mr. Andrews’ paper the following para- 
graphs are quoted: 

“The writer is impressed with the lack 
of mention of one important feature of the 
treatment of concrete structures intended 
to contain water as well as of other con- 
crete structures. namely, the necessity for 
keeping the concrete moist or wet all the 
time after the forms are removed for about 
two weeks, unless it is sooner covered with 
earth or other permanent protection. Tests 
show that concrete which hardens wet suf- 
fers little or no shrinkage and is denser 
than that which hardens dry. 
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i erous xperiments 

the Board of Water 
euppiy iaboratory and 
erience in actual con- 
ruction have shown the 


li of attempting to 

oO rete watertight 

vith it any of 

illed water-proo!l- 
ompounds or by 
subsequently a 

plaster One 

ilt of plasters 

ey are made ol 

a ich richer mixture 
t the mortar in the 
I o which they 
lied and, conse 

tly, behave in a dif- 


rent way as they set 


irden No better 


means for making con- 
watertight, and at 
the same time gaining 


tage in strength, 

een found than the 
eral use ol cement, 
grading of the 
aggregates, and thorougl 
mixing and placing, and 
conscientious moistening 








‘ 


[ter emoval Ol the 
lorme! 
As a detail in improv- 
the appearance of 
concrete structures, a 
non-staining cement is 
highly desirable. Cannot 
cement manufacturers 
produce a cement which, 
while losing none of the 
good qualities of the 
ent now offered, will have very de- 
cidedly less tendency to effloresce or other- 
wise cause disfigurement of the structures 
which they ar ised?” 
In conelusion, it would appear from the 


best available 


concrete standpipe, designed by a competent 


formation that a reinforced 
engineer and properly erected with the right 
quality of cement, may be depended upon 
to give excellent satisfaction. 
Water Meter Notes 

St. Louis water has to be clarified as 
well as pumped, and is therefore expensive. 
Extensions of the waterworks will shortly 
become necessary if present conditions con- 
tinue, and Water Commissioner E. E. Wall 
believes that this additional cost can be 
postponed indefinitely if the waste of water 
is stopped. To this end he has investigated 
the experience of other cities where water 
meters are largely used, and he now rec- 
ommends installing meters gradually on 
about two-thirds of all the premises using 
city water. By eliminating the houses 
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have only one or 
iter fixtures, about 
68,000 meters will be 
ded, which will cost, 
stalled and ready for 
$1,360,000, and 
this means it is hoped 
» save about $120,000 
each year. As S00n as a 
trict has been supplied 
th meters the rates 
ere will be changed to 
juitable meter basis. 
r. Wall believes that the 
inge can be made in 
from three to five years. 
i) 
About 825,000 water 
meters were sold in the 
Inited States last year, 





according to a con- 
servative estimate. Fig- 
ires given out last sum 
mer stated that nearly 
5,000,000 water meters 
were then in use in this 
country. One of the lead- 
ng manufacturers is sell- 
ng about eight times as 
many meters to-day as he 
did fourteen years ago. 
Facts such as these indi- 
cate how generally city 
governments, water companies and con- 

mers have learned that the installation 

er meters works a saving for every- 

ly concerned. As municipalities grow 
larger and tax the capacity of their water 
supply systems, they cannot overlook the 
mportanee of adopting this practical 
‘hecking water waste. 

we 

| make greater justice possible in 

rges for water is one of the many strong 
irguments that may be advanced for the 
se of water meters. The importance of 
this argument has again been demon- 
strated in Spokane, Wash., which has been 
experimenting recently with meters. It is 
said that in one place, for example, a busi- 
ness house had been paying $5 a month for 
water, where the subsequent installation of 
a meter showed that $12 worth was being 
used, while in other places it was found 
that consumers were paying for more water 
than was used. 
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The Operation and Care of Automobile Fire 
Apparatus’ 


By Martin A. Kenealy 


Lieutenant and Aide to Commissioner Boston Fire Department 


We all know the disadvantages of horse- 


drawn apparatus, the smal] amount of work 
performed and the cost of the up- keep. It 
is unnecessary, therefore, to emphasize that 
side of the question. What we are looking 
for are facts concerning automobile appa- 
ratus. What does the change promise us? 

First is the freedom from expense when 
not in operation. On the return from a 
fire the switch is turned, the motor stop 
and expense ceases until the next call 
comes in, 

Second, an earlier arrival at the fire. An 
automobile can go at least twice as fast as 
a horse drawn vehicle under any conditions, 
and be better under control and therefore 
safer to both the public and the crew. 
Third, at a fire it is not necessary for the 
driver to stand by it. He is a working 
member and consequently we get the benefit 
of the total crew. 

The gasoline engine seems to be the 
proper method of obtaining power for fire 
ears, although it has a strong competitor 
in the storage battery and couple gear. 
Chief Daggett, of Springfield, Mass., where 
an electric truck is in service, speaks highly 
of its prospects. Leaving the electric ve- 
hicle in abeyance and dismissing the steam 
as being unsuitable for fire department 
service, I shall confine the subject to gaso- 
line cars only. 


Some Essentials of Success 
Success depends upon intelligent care and 
operation. This can be found only when 
the members have had sufficient instruction 
and experience to enable them to see clearly 
into and realize quickly any difficulty that 
may arise or be likely to arise. Repairs 


*A paper read before the Mass ichusetts 
State Firemen’s Association at Lawren 
Mass., November, 1911. 
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The position of operator should be made 
an advantageous one and be given to the 
member who has by interest and applica- 
tion acquired the most knowledge Che 
other members of the company should be 
graded in the order of their excelle nd 
cover the position of operator in the ab- 
sence of those of higher grade When re- 
turning to quarters the experienced 
men should be encouraged by allowing them 
to operate. 

Officers in charge should be practical 

rs; othervyv e ft 


be a ridiculous one if the car failed mys 
teriously to go. They must also know what 
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is right in the daily drill and examination 


If there are a number of cars in the 
partment, it would be well to have a q 
fied official exercise supervision over the 
select the supplies, Spare parts and acces 
sories, investigate reports al d direct n 


struction. 
Caring for the Car 
The operator in caring for the car should: 
Morning and evening, start the engine 
to test it. Daily, examine control levers 
and pedals, steering post, steering arm, drag 
link, tie-rod, steering knuckles, wheels, 
axles, radius rods, torque member, brakes 
and connections, tires, all bolts, nuts and 
eotter-pins. onthly, inspect the gearset, 
universal joints, differential gear and wheel 
hubs. 
Be sure to have plenty of gasoline and 
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water, strong batteries and all frictional 
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after the piston has passed top center and 
started on its downward course; if it came 
before that time it would drive the crank 
shaft in the wrong direction, with poss 
bly disastrous results to the person cran 
ing, hence the necessity ot retarding the 
spark. When started the lever is 

and we get ignition on top center. 

gives us the full benefit of expansion when 
he motor is running slowly. As the speed 
increases the piston moves faster, and if 
the spark remained there we would lose the 
benefit of the point of greatest expansion 
and also about 34 inch of the propulsion 
stroke, because it takes a little time for the 
gas to expand and the piston meanwhile 
would have traveled that distance. There- 
fore advance the spark in_ proportion 
to speed of engine. When too far advanced 
a distinct knocking will be heard, which is 
caused by the explosion trying to drive the 
piston down, against momentum, before it 
has reached top center. 

The part of the mechanism most likely 
to injury, at the hands of an inexperienced 
operator, is the gearset, or transmission, 
when meshing the speed gear. It takes a 
little knack to throw out the clutch with 
the left foot, and engage the gear, using the 
lever at the right of the seat, without in- 
jurious grinding or breaking. Watching 
the regular operator will assist the learner. 
The service brake, operated by the right 
foot, and the emergency brake, applied by 
a lever near the speed control lever, will not 
be difficult to master. 

A Dozen ‘‘Don’ts”’ 

The following are some things the learner 
must not do when given a chance to operate. 
All of them are likely to cause accident or 
injury to the car. 

Don’t crank without seeing that the spark 
lever is retarded and the speed lever is on 
neutral. 

Don’t race the engine when idle. 

Don’t force the speed lever; it should 
move easily. 

Don’t start or stop suddenly; it is de- 
structive to mechanism and tires. 

Don’t drive with a slipping clutch. 

Don’t suddenly apply brakes on wet as- 
phalt, wet pavements, muddy roads or when 
changing direction. 


Don’t fail to throttle down and keep the 


wheels driving at a slow pace when turning 
corners. 
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Notes on Fire Prevention 


To Prevent Christmas Fires 


Practical suggestions for the minimizing 
of fires during the holiday season are con- 
tained in the following bulletin of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters: 

Holiday fires in stores, churches and 
bazaars, while filled with people, are usually 
holocausts. 

Light, inflammable decorations make fires 
easy to start and easy to spread. A match, 
a gas flame or an electrical defect may do it. 

Watch gas jets! Decorations may be car- 
ried against them by air current. 

Watch smokers. Do not permit them to 
light cigars inside buildings. 

Do not make the slightest change in ele« 
tric wiring without consulting the electrical 
inspector. 

Do not decorate your Christmas tree with 
paper, cotton, or any other inflammable ma- 
terial. metallic tinsel and other non- 
inflammable decorations only, and set the 
tree securely so that the children in reach- 
ing for things cannot tip it over. 

Do not use cotton to represent 
you must have snow, use asbestos fibre 

Do not permit children to light or relight 
the candles while parents are not present 
They frequently set fire to their clothing 
instead. The tree itself will burn when 
needles have become dry. 

Do not leave matches within reach of chil- 
dren at holiday times. Candles are meant 
to be lighted, and if the children can get 
rtche they will experiment with the: 
itate their elders. 
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s one of a suitable city skeleton 
g¢ of streets, since this fea- 
planning affects ultimately 
every pliase of the life of the community. 

The message which Mr. Robinson gives 
s s latest book represents the beliefs 
' students of town planning in all coun- 
tries, and shows conclusively that no one 
street pattern can serve all cities—indus- 


mmercial, capital or residential 


( lly we The first few chapters point 


he defects of street design which make 


| ‘ rles Mulford Robinson The Engi- 
ng News Publis ne Co New York. 1911 
{ istrations; $2.11 postpaid 
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slight. Property on main tratte highways 
gains, through commercial possibilities, a 
speculative value, which offsets the greater 
construction and maintenance charges. A 
small number of properly prepared selected 
streets can be made to handle business with 
the least delay and at the smallest cost. 

There are chapters on laying out main 
traffic streets and lessening their cost; there 
is another showing that a true city plan 
must be worked out slowly, with the sug- 
gestion and eriticism of outside experts and 
under “a strong, permanent, central con- 
trol—_partly represented by law and partly 
by the authority of officials.” 

The platting of minor residence streets in 
] 


high elass districts, the development of 


high class minor streets and of minor 
streets for humble homes are all considered, 
and the closing chapter treats of the rela- 
tion of parks, playgrounds and_ public 
buildings to streets. The appendix contains 
“Certain Principles of a Uniform City 
Planning Code,” by Andrew Wright Craw- 
ford, Assistant City Solicitor of Phila- 
delphia. 

The charm and grace, the human sym- 
pathy of Mr. Robinson’s expression are 
most keenly felt in the “Conelusion” of 
this volume, where in the summing up, the 


reader feels all narrowness and selfishness 
slipping from him, when the spectacular 
seems undesirable, and the beauty and hap- 
piness of homes appears the most longed- 
for element in the vision of the future. 
% 

The Social Engineer * 

The issuance of this book by a religious 
publishing house testifies to the Church’s 


growing appreciation of its social service 
duties and opportunities. The purpose of 
the manual, as stated by the author in his 
preface, is “to meet a felt need now being 
given intelligent expression by men’s 
clubs, brotherhoods, Bible classes, Young 
Men’s Christian Association classes, and 
other organizations with philanthropic mo- 
tives, for a text book on social studies and 
actual social service.” Its usefulness, how- 
ever, Is by no means confined to its adapta- 
bility as a text book, for the work will be 
found helpful, as an incentive and a guide, 
for individual reading. 


Professor Earp’s clear conception of so- 
cial engineering is indicated by his state- 
ment that 


“Social engineering means not merely 
charities and philanthropies that care for 
the victims of vice and poverty, but also in- 
telligent organized effort to eliminate the 
causes that make these philanthropies ne- 
cessary, and it means also an attempt at 
a re-adjustment of our economic and indus- 


_trial system by wise statesmanship through 


social control, so that the profits of social 
production may be more equitably distri- 
buted to all the legitimate factors in 
society.” 

The book is divided into two parts— 
“The Social Engineer in the Making” and 
“The Social Engineer at Work.” There 
are also a bibliography and an index which 
increase considerably the value of the book 
for reference purposes, 

*By Edwin L. Earp, Professor of Chris- 
tian Sociology, Drew Theological Seminary. 
Pages xxiii-326. Price $1.50; postage 11 


cents Eaton & Mains, Publishers. Copies 
may be ordered of THE AMERICAN CITY. 





Other Books and Pamphlets Received 


IxpustriaL Causes or CONGESTION OF 
Poputation IN New York Crry. By Ed- 
ward Ewing Pratt, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economies and Statistics, New 
York School of Philanthropy. Columbia 
University, 1911. Longmans, Green & Co., 
Agents, New York. 259 pp.; statistical 
tables and a bibliography. 

It covers: the reasons given by manu- 
facturers for the location of their factories; 
the causes of the location of factories; and 
the distribution of industrial workers be- 
low Fourteenth Street and in Greater New 
York and environs. It draws conclusions 
and suggests remedies. The author con- 
siders the statistical matter the most valu- 
able portion of the work. 


How to Orcanize A Leacur. 12 pp. 
Beavtiryinc Our Scuoors. 20 pp.; illus- 
trated. Both issued by the Department of 
Publie Instruction of Virginia (Jos. D. 
Eggleston, State Superintendent) and Co- 
operative Education Association of Vir- 
ginia (Mrs. B. B. Munford, President). 
1911. 

The first of these pamphlets tells how to 
organize and conduct a school and civic 
league in Virginia, and reports the prog- 
ress of some of the leagues which are de- 
veloping the social center idea in that 
state. 

The second stimulates by word and pic- 
ture and diagram the improvement of 
school grounds and interiors. 
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Municipat Manuab, City or Derroir, 
1911-12. Compiled by Charles A. Nichols, 
City Clerk. 

“A practical and very useful adjunct of 
the city government. Within its covers is 
the official city. In facts and figures it 
gives that information which every one 
knows but concerning which no one is quite 
positive.” 

3USINESS MANAGEMENT OF MUNICIPALITIES. 
By Harvey S. Chase, Public Accountant, 
Expert on Municipal Affairs, and Mem- 
ber of President’s Commission on Economy 
and Efficiency. 1911. 21 pp. 

One of a series of lectures especially pre- 
pared for the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
New York. Showing the need of uniform 
municipal accounting and the practical re- 
sults obtained from its establishment. Con- 
taining the balance sheet of October 31, 
1910, of the City Auditor of Lynn, Mass. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE ON 
Miik Prosiems, under the auspices of the 
New York Milk Committee, December, 
1910. New York Milk Committee, 1911. 
200 pp. 

The subjects discussed are milk econ- 
omics, public milk supplies and the public 


health, milk standards and milk commis- 
sions. 

La Cire-Jarpix. By 
Lévy. Editions des 
Franee, Paris. 1911. 
many illustrations. 

Covering the life of a model community as 
shown at Letchworth, Eng., to which alone 
belongs the proper name of Garden City. 
The principles of the community are ex- 
plained, and the plan of the city is de- 
scribed in general and in detail. Dwellings, 
lactories, churches and institutions are 
visited. The author has spent several 
months of investigation in Letchworth. His 
study of the social and economic life of the 
city is especially interesting. 


Georges Benoit 
Cités-Jardins de 
In French, 290 pp.; 


Pian or Seattie. Report of the Munici- 
pal Plans Commission Submitting Report 
of Virgil G. Bogue, Engineer. 1911. 
Quarto, 235 pp.; 81 maps and illustrations. 

The Introduction on city planning shows 
the progress of the civic idea in many cities. 
The Report covers the following subjects in 
relation to Seattle: Arterial highways, civic 
center, parks, boulevards, playgrounds, mu- 
nicipal improvements, harbor improvements, 
the ten sections of the port, the central 
waterfront, and transportation. There are 
many views from other cities in this coun- 
try and abroad. 


Die Garten-Stapt MUNcHen-Prreacu 
(Tue Garpven City or Municu-Periacn). 
By _ Berlepsch-Valendis and Hansen. 
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Ernst Reinhardt, Munich, Germany, 1910. 
96 pp., 50 illustrations. 

A well illustrated description of the new 
garden city near Munich, Germany, and 
comparative studies, with many views, of 
English garden cities. 


Tue Exprorration or Purasurr. A 
Study of Commercial Recreations in New 
York City. By Michael M. Davis, Jr., 
Ph.D. Department of Child Hygiene, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York, 1911. 61 
pp., 10 cents postpaid. 

This material was gathered in prepara- 
tion for the Child Welfare Exhibit held in 
New York early in the year. 


How to Make Home anp City Beavrtt- 
FuL. By H. D. Heminway. Published by 
the author, Northampton, Mass., 1911. 104 
pp., many illustrations, $1 postpaid. 

Written in clear, simple, concise lan- 
guage for those who are interested in ele- 
mentary agriculture, in beautifying their 
home grounds and in making their cities 
cleaner, healthier and more attractive. 


Tue Hyerexne or Pusiic CoNveyANCEs. 
By S. Adolphus Knopf, M. D. William 
Wood & Co., New York, 1911. 19 pp. 


What May Be Done to Improve THE 
Hlycrenr or THE Crtry Dwetrer. 3v_-«S. 
Adolphus Knopf, M. D. William Wood 
& Co., New York, 1910. 40 pp. 

These two pamphlets by Dr. Knopf are 
strong weapons in the fight against pre- 
ventable disease. We have referred else- 
where in detail to the one on tuberculosis. 


Tue Report oF THE PHILADELPHIA MILK 
Snow. Its Organization and Management 
and a Description of the Exhibits. Edited 
by Arthur Edwin Post, Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research, Executive Secretary Phila- 
delphia Milk Show. Published by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 1911. 115 pp.; index 
and 57 illustrations. 

A permanent record of “this interesting 
departure from the program of social work,” 
and “a help and stimulant to others to direct 
their efforts along the same lines.” A spe- 
cially interesting feature of the Show was 


the set of illustrated charts on the care of 
babies. 


Piays AND Games For Scuoots. Issued 
by C. P. Cary, Wisconsin State Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 1911. 86 pp., illus- 
trated. 


A suggestive selection of games, mainly, 
but not exclusively, for elementary schools. 
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Convention of the National Municipal League 


One of the most interesting and _ profit- 
able gatherings during its seventeen vears 


of history was that held by the National 
Municipal League, November 15-16, at 


Richmond, Va. 
their respective fields of municipal research, 
and the floor, 
tributed to make every session really worth 
while. 


Able papers by experts in 


lively discussion from con- 


Foulke 
was an admirable study of the municipal- 
ity of Frankfort-on-the-Main, a consider- 
able part of which will be published in the 
January number of Ture American City. 
It is also planned to include in the same 
issue extracts or summaries of such others 
of the principal papers as are not referred 
to in the following digest of the proceed- 


ings. 


The annual address of President 


The presiding officer at the opening ses- 
sion was Walter L. Fisher, Secretary of 
the Interior. The address of welcome, de- 
livered by Mayor D. C. Richardson, took 
the form of a review of local municipal 
conditions in Richmond. 

At the annual business session the report 
of the Executive Committee was presented 
by Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., following which there was a 
discussion of the plans for the quarterly 
National Municipal Review, which is to be 
published by the League, beginning Jan- 
uary, 1912. 

A new constitution, adopted at this ses- 
sion, permitted the election of honorary 
members to the League, and Hon. James 
Brvee, Ambassador from Great Britain, was 
given the unique distinction of being the 
one choice of the convention for that honor. 

Secretary Woodruff’s annual report dis- 
cussed present day tendencies in municipal 
development, the two chief of which were 
well defined by Mr. Woodruff as an expan- 
sion of municipal functions and a simplifi- 
eation of municipal machinery. The in- 
creasing and effective co-operation of women 
in municipal housekeeping was commented 
on with much favor. 


Charters and Home Rule 
“The Thraldom of Massachusetts Cities” 
was the subject of a paper by Harvey N. 
Shepard, of Boston, in which the absurdity 
of the present absence of home rule for 
municipalities in Massachusetts was graph- 
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ically shown. To the citizens of some of 
our states it seems almost unbelievable that 
the cities of Massachusetts do not control 
their own streets or buildings; cannot erect 
| statue or employ a visiting nurse without 
going to the legislature for permission. As 
Mr. Shepard well said, “Two things are 
necessary in Massachusetts—the city must 
be left alone by the state, and it must be 
given power to do the things which a mod- 
ern city should do.” 

A report on city government by commis- 
sion was presented by a committee com- 
nosed of Richard Ss. Childs, Chairman; 
Prof. W. B. Munro, Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff, Prof. Charles A. Beard and Dr. Ernest 
S. Bradford. In general the committee 
recommended the commission form of gov- 
ernment for cities of 100,000 and under, but 
is divided as to the best form of charter for 
larger cities. 

The method of municipal government in 
Toronto, Canada, was described by F. S. 
Spence, Controller of that city, and ten 
charter requirements were outlined by Mel- 
vin P. Porter, of Buffalo. 

At the “round table luncheon” which fol- 
lowed this discussion, the Newport plan was 
outlined by Rear Admiral F. E. Chadwick, 
and other speakers included Richard Henry 
Dana, of Boston; President Mitchell, of the 
University of South Carolina, and Robert 
Treat Paine, of Boston. 


Finances and Taxation 

At the Tuesday afternoon session a re- 
port advocating excess condemnation and 
special assessments for municipal improve- 
ments was presented by Secretary Wood- 
ruff for the special committee of which 
Lawson Purdy was chairman, and Herbert 
S. Swan, of Columbia University, special 
investigator. 

“The German Imperial Unearned Incre- 
ment Tax” was the subject of a report sub- 
mitted by Prof. Robert C. Brooks, of the 
University of Cincinnati. The report was 
in the form of a pamphlet containing the 
able paper on this subject by Prof. Brooks 
originally printed in the Quarterly Journal 
of Economies for August, 1911. 

At the Wednesday morning session an 
“outline as a basis for discussion and look- 
ing toward a statement of principles of 
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budget making” was presented by George 
Burnham, Jr., of Philadelphia, Chairman 
of the Committee on City Finances and 
Budgets. 

An exhaustive paper on “The Operation 
of the Massachusetts Law of Municipal In- 
debtedness as Disclosed by Debt Reports on 
Uniform Schedules” was presented by 
Charles F. Gettemy, of Boston, Director 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics. 
Mr. Gettemy showed how the Massachu- 
setts statute of 1875, placing numerous re- 
strictions upon the incurrence of municipal 
indebtedness, though embodying sound 
principles, has in many instances resulted in 
utter failure to accomplish its salutary 
purpose. In conclusion Mr. Gettemy said: 

“Evidence of the penalty which some of the 
cities and towns of the Commonwealth are 
paying in debt burdens as a consequence of 
having either ignored the law altogether or 
because they have taken advantage, possi- 
bly without direct violation of the statute, 
of the loophole it contains, is, unfortunately, 
all too plentiful. It is my intention to call 
the attention of our next legislature to these 
conditions in the hope that when their sig- 
nificance is more fully realized, effective 
remedies will be found for putting a stop to 
these indefensible practices.” 


Another important paper of a technical 
character was that of John M. Walton, 
Controller of the City of Philadelphia, on 
“The Value of the Asset and Liability Rev- 
enue, Expense and Fund System of <Ac- 
eounting of the City of Philadelphia.” 

The struggle for the non-partisan munici- 
pal ballot in Ohio was described by Arthur 
Espey, of Cincinnati, who emphasized par- 
ticularly the rotating method used in that 
state in judicial elections, whereby each 
candidate’s name heads the list on some of 
the ballots used. 

A feature of this session of special im- 
portance was the discussion on the public 
health problem, referred to editorially in 
this issue. 

At the “round table luncheon” the same 
day, the subject for discussion was “Hous- 
ing, Health and Morals.” The presiding 
ofiicer was John Stewart Bryan, Editor The 
Richmond News-Leader. The speakers in- 
eluded Dr. John Thider, of the National 
Housing Association; Miss Elizabeth Cox, 
of Richmond; Dr. Walter S. MeNeill, of 
Richmond, and others. 

Ou. Wednesday afternoon the Swiss Elee- 
toral System was described at length by 
Prof. William E. Rappard, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, a Swiss by birth and a former resi- 
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dent of Geneva. It was Mr. Rappard’s 
opinion that the use of the initiative and 
referendum in Switzerland had fully justi- 
fied neither the hopes of its friends nor the 
fears of its enemies. 

“Preferential Voting” was the subject of 
an interesting address by Reginald Mott 
Hull, Secretary of the Cambridge ( Mass.) 
Taxpayers’ Association. Pamphlets used in 
the recent campaign for a commission ¢ov- 
ernment charter (defeated at the November 
7 election) were distributed. 


Street Railway Franchises 

On Thursday, the final day of the Con- 
vention, the morning session was opened 
by a paper entitled “The Outline of a 
Model Street Railway Franchise,”  pre- 
sented for the Standing Committee on 
Franchises of the League, by Delos F. Wil- 
cox, of the Publie Service Commission for 
the First Distriet of New York State, and 
James W. S. Peters, President of the City 
Club of Kansas City, Mo. 

This paper might be termed a_ prelim- 
inary report, in that its principal object 
was to enumerate at some length all ques- 
tions which should be considered by the 
officials of any city in framing a franchise 
for a street surface railway. These sub- 
jects are enumerated under forty-four 
heads, with numerous subheads, and cover 
practically the many essential features 
which should be determined upon when 
drawing such a grant in any city. Some, 
of course, would be inapplicable where 
constitutional provisions or state laws 
make them inoperative. A study of all of 
them, however, would be helpful to any city 
official or civic associations engaged in such 
work, for in some instances it may lead to 
improved conditions by requiring a change 
in either constitutional or state laws, par- 
ticularly the charter of the city, which 
may not be sufficiently broad to enable the 
city to obtain the best results. 

The suggestions contained in the report 
are: 

First—That it is desirable that street 
surface railways in a single city should 
be operated as a unit and be covered by 
one comprehensive franchise, favoring a 
practical though not a strictly contractual 
monopoly, and suggesting further a con- 
solidation of street railway, light, heat and 
power systems because of the economies to 
be effected by joint management. 


] 
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Second—That all grants should provide 
for extensions as conditions may warrant, 
and of relocations of original lines when 
traffic or other conditions are to be bene- 
fited thereby. 

Third—That franchises should be “inde- 
terminate” in form, providing for recap- 
ture at any time or after a short minimum 
period or at regular intervals. 

Fourth—That in the event of an “in- 
determinate” franchise, it should provide 
for repurchase by the municipality and the 
manner of such repurchase should be fixed 
in the grant. 
in: the report. 

Fifth—That 
scribe an 


This suggestion is elaborated 


the franchise should pre- 
initial rate of fare, but should 
provide for occasional readjustment either 
through regulation or by means of an au- 
tomatic schedule specified in the grant. 

Sixth—That compensation should not be 
required ; otherwise car riders are taxed for 
the relief of the general tax rate. 

Seventh—That efficiency should be the 
first consideration, and the second, protec- 
tion of capital legitimately invested. 

The discussion which followed the read- 
ing of this paper drew attention to the im- 
portance of this subject and the fact that 
for the first time this matter had been 
treated specifically rather than by dealing 
with general principles. 

Mr. Peters outlined a further mode of 
procedure for the Franchise Committee of 
the League, involving the submitting of 
questions for thorough investigation to the 
universities in different parts of 
the country engaged in research work cov- 
ering: 

(a) The 
tions: 


several 


provisions of state constitu- 
(b) The limitations of city charters; 


(c) The decisions of the courts of each 


state relating to street surface railways 
and the interpretation placed upon old 
grants. 


(d) The decisions of the several public 
service or utilities 
since they were created; and 


commissions rendered 

(e) The efficiency of the service under 
the conditions imposed in the several cities. 

The practice and results obtained were 
to be submitted to officials and others de- 
voting themselves to this subject, and the 
result of such investigation was to be com- 
piled by the Franchise Committee together 
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with its recommendations upon each topic 
and submitted to the League at its next 
meeting. When the discussion closed it 
was understood that this matter would be 
submitted to the Executive Committee for 
formal action. 

Civic Surveys and Education 

Other important features of this session 
included a lecture on “Civie Surveys,” by 
Thomas H. Mawson, of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, and an address on “Civie Education,” 
by Arthur W. Dunn, Secretary of the Pub- 
lie Edueation Association of New York 
City. The fact that schools have been 
teaching government instead of citizenship, 
in Mr. Dunn’s opinion, is responsible for 
the apathy of the voting publie on election 
day. In arousing the voter, and the child 
who will later be the voter, to an appre- 
ciation of the privilege of the ballot and 
the good to be accomplished through its in- 
telligent exercise, he said, lies the efficiency 
of the future. 

“The failure to vote on election day.” 
said Mr. Dunn, “is not the essential civic 
sin; it is merely the index to civie in- 
efficiency in the other 364 days of the 
The old conception that civic edu- 
cation consists primarily in drilling the 
pupils in the forms and operations of gov- 
ernment, the political duties and rights of 
citizenship, and in more or less so-called 
instruction in patriotism, needs to be ban- 
done l. 

IIe advocated eneouragement of organ- 
izations of boys and girls outside of school, 
and commended as examples of the kind 


vea r.” 


of organizations that make for better 
citizenship the Waring League, of New 


York, and the Boy Seouts. Courses in 
municipal government, he urged, should be 
given in all ceolleges, and, if rightly 
handled, in private and high schools. 


The Liquor Problem 
An able paper on “The Recent Prohibi- 
tion Movement in the South” was _pre- 
sented by Judge William H. Thomas, of 
Montgomery, Ala. Following this, the 
Committee on the Liquor Problem, 
comprising Camillus G. Kidder, Orange, 


N. J., Chairman; Francis M. Burdick, 
New York; Augustus Raymond Hat- 
tin, Cleveland: John Koren, Boston, 
and William TH. Thomas, Montgomery, 


Ala., sxbmitted a well considered report. 
Starting with an acknowledgment of the 
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fact that “for some time, perhaps indeti 
nitely, liquor will continue to be sold in the 
cities,” the committee stated that the query 
awaiting an answer is as to how the sale 
shall be carried on, under what auspices 
and under what restrictions. <A practical 
program of work was outlined under five 


headings: 
(1) Licensing authorities. 


(Zz) I'he classification of licenses. 


(3) The limitation of licenses. 
(4) License fees. 
(5) Local self-government in regulating 


the trattic. 


In conclusion, the committee recom- 
mended that the question of licensing au- 
thorities be the first subject of research by 
the League, stating its opinion that “under 


a strong and good licensing authority al- 


most any statute is workable.” 

The social features of the convention in- 
cluded a the Commonwealth 
Club, a reception at the Executive Mansion 
by the Mrs. Mann, and a 
dinner to the delegates at the Hotel Jeffer- 


son. 


recept ion at 


Governor and 


The Annual Election 
T } ic 


mittee were elected for the ensuing year: 


following ofticers and executive com 


President 
“‘oulke 
Vice- Pre 
Lowell 


Richmond, Ind 
sidents 


A. L Harvard 


iwrence University 
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George McAneny New York 
Camillus G. Kidder New York 
Charles Richardson Philadelphia 
H. DL. W. English Pittsburgh 
Jane Addams Chicago (new) 
William Kent... Kentfield, Cal. (new) 


Treasure! 

Burnham, JJ! - 
Secretary 

Rogers Woodruff. , 
Executive Committee 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Chairman.. 


George Burnham, Jr...........- 


Philadelphia 
Clinton Philadelphia 


Cambridge 


ee SR | oo ulead o's bos ube cee hie Boston 
Harvey Stuart Chase ....Boston 
William G. Low........... New York 
Eugene H. Outerbridge..... -.New York 
2 ee ee .. Buffalo 
Charles W. Andrews.. Syracuse 
Richard S. Childs.... New York 
Arthur C. Ludington...... New York 
William M. Chadbourne. ....New York 
Raymond V. Ingersoll ....Brooklyn 
Lp Cia hnn 2 Gin cee en es se kakmommans Troy 
ee ee a Re eae ee Utica 


Philadelphia 

... Philadelphia 
Harrisburg 

watangie etal s Pittsburgh 


Clarence L. Harper gt iiee 
Thomas Raeburn White.. 
J. Horace McFarland 
George W. Guthrie 


ee Re Oe ey ee Pittsburgh 
A. Leo Weil.... Ls ye 
Charles H. Ingersoll South Orange, N. J. 
M. N. Baker..... Montclair, N. J 


William P. Bancroft 
Charles J. Bonaparte. 


Wilmington 
.. Baltimore 


John Stewart Bryan - Richmond 
Elliott Hunt Pendleton .Cincinnati 
Walter L. Fisher ...-Chicago 


Edward L. Bure hard. 


‘ Chicago 
Frederick Cook Morehouse 


Milwaukee 


John A. Butler.. ...Milwaukee 
N. F. Hawley oe . Minneapolis 
Dwight F. Davis. cosevest. Louis 
Ernest C. Kontz “Te 


Frank J. Symmes . 
Rev. Charles N. Lathrop 
Meyer Lissner........... 


. Redlands 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


W. RB. Munro ...+++-Cambridge, Mass 
hte: Ds sceneavenenwnd Montreal, Quebec 
The next annual convention of the 


League will be held in the summer of 1912 
in Los Angeles, Cal. 





Other Conventions and Exhibitions 


American Association for 
Highway Improvement 
As this 


being 


AMERICAN City is 
the 
Road Congress, under the auspices of the 
American 


issue of Ti 


prepared for press, American 


Association for Highway Im 
provement, is completing its four-day con- 
Va. 


The congress has proved an exceptionally 


vention at Richmond, 
interesting and profitable one, and the pro- 
gram has been carried out substantially as 
announced in November number. Un 
the 
nation’s 


our 
the 
pleasure of an 


were denied 
the 
chief executive, who was compelled by a 
cold to 


fortunately delegates 


address from 


severe cancel his engagement to 
speak at Richmond on November 20. Pres- 
ident Taft, however, in a letter to President 
Logan Waller Page, of the convention, in 
expressing disappointment at his necessary 
absence said: 


“Tl am in sympathy with the movement 
that is gaining strength in every state and 
in the nation for the promotion of the con- 
struction of permanent good roads. The 
effect that they will have in increasing the 
value of farms, in making the lives of farm- 


ers and their families much more full of 
comfort, and in the general benefit con- 
ferred by greater ease of intercommunica- 
tion the country over, cannot be exagger- 
ated.” 


In addition to general papers on the im- 
portance of good highways and _ technical 
discussions on the construction and main- 
tenance of roads and pavements, the two 
subjects the 

attention at the conven- 
labor and federal aid in 
The employment of con- 
vict labor in the construction of state and 


which have been receiving 


greatest share of 


tion are convict 


road building. 


county highways was strongly urged by 


several speakers, and was endorsed by the 
On the subject of a federal 


convention, 
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appropriation for hig! 


me diffe rence 


it at the W ex 


improvement, 
opinion has developed, 
session the 


nmesday 


atternoon 


g¢ resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, it has been the policy of our 
central government to aid in the develop 
ment of our national resources, and to this 

nd it has appropriated and is appropriating 
iblic funds to meet the needs of the postal 
ervice, of agriculture and commerce and of 
public defense Therefore, be it resolved 


that this congress hereby respectfully memo 


rializes the Congress of the United States to 


extend national aid to the several states of 
the Union for the purpose of aiding and en 
couraging them to build and maintain good 
roads And that the chairman of this con 


gress appoint a committee on national high 
vay legislation, to be composed of one mem 


ber from each state, said member to be 
named by the delegation from that state at 

is congress, and that said committee re 
quest codperation of similar committees of 


ill other assist them to 
opinions of various 
working for national aid, and 
endeavor to establish agreement upon a uni- 
fied plan that may receive the endorsement 
support of this association and all 
for the establishment of the 
national aid in policies of our 


organizations to 
diversified 
now 


irmonize 


interests 


and 
others working 
principle of 


overnment.” 


Another important move in the good 
road ‘ ‘ was taken the directors’ 
meeting the American Association for 


Improvement, when 

the 
Association . the 
* Association 


representa 
Americar 
American 

ar and the Nation 
al Association of Material and Ma 
ery Mam adopted prelim 
favoring joint conventions in 
the 
recommend to 


ifacturers 
the future. It was 


sentatives 


agreed by repre 
their 
respective directorates favorable action to 
ward the 
The 


\merican 


present to 


coéperation suggested. 


annual election of officers of th 


Association for Highway Im 


provement resulted as follows: President. 


Logan Waller Page, Washington; Vice 
President, W. C. Brown, New York: Treas- 


irer, Lee McClung, Washington; Secre- 
tary, J. E. Pennybacker, Jr.. Washington, 


and Organizer, 


irg, W. Va. 
\ new 


manu 


Charles P. Light, Martins- 


organization was formed by the 
at the Con 
National Asso- 
and Machinery 


Beatty was elected 


acturers and supply men 
to be known as the 
ciation of Road Material 
Manufacturers. W. T. 


a 
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Jones 


Philips, Vice-Presi 


Pierce, Secretary and Treas 


irer. officers with Messrs. Henry 
Fisher, B. C. Hvass, Nat. Tyler, Jr., C. P. 
Price, R. K. Pierce, H, P. Goodling, J. S. 
Robeson and representatives of other com 
panies, members of the association but 
not vet selected, will form the Board of 
hirectors 
ww 

American Road Builders’ Association 

At Rochester, N, = November 14 17, 


was held the eighth annual convention of 
the American Road Builders’ 


An excellent attendance, numerous exhib- 


Association. 


its, and discussions of practical value com 
bined to make the gathering an interesting 
and successful one. 

In addition to Messrs. Lewis and Bensel, 
whose papers are referred to elsewhere in 


this issue, there were addresses by Major 
W. W. Crosby, Chief Engineer of the Mary 


land State Roads Commission, on “Prob- 
Construction ;” C. A. 


retary ot the 


lems of Crane, Sec- 
Associa 
tion, on “Problems of the Contractor.” and 


James Owen, County Engineer of 


General Contractors’ 


Essex 
County, N. J., on “Maintenance of Roads 
and Pavements.” There were also illus 
trated lectures on the following subjects: 

European Roads, by Arthur H. Blan- 
chard, Professor of Highway Engineering, 
Columbia University; American Roads, by 
Paul D. Sargent, Assistant Director Office 
of Publie Roads, and New York Roads, by 
Fred Buck, Assistant Deputy, Bureau of 
Town Highways. 


we 


League of California Municipalities 


Local option in local taxation in Califor 
nia was advocated at the meeting of the 
League of California Municipalities, held at 
Santa Barbara, October 25. The subject 
was introduced by Mayor J. Stitt Wilson, 
of Berkeley, at the close of whose speech 
the convention adopted a resolution on the 
offered by A. H. Mason. This 
resolution provides for a committee of three 
to propose a constitutional amendment to 
the next session of the legislature for the 
establishment of home rule on questions of 
taxation in all California cities and coun- 
ties. 


subiect, 
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League of Nebraska Municipalities 

Among the papers presented at the third 
League of N 
Municipalities in Omaha, Noven 
per 1D ke 


annual convention of th 
braska 
the following: 
f Fires in Ci 

Charles Randall, Fire 
“Codperation in Road Building 


States,” by 


were 


“Prevention ¢ 


ties and Vil- 


lages,” by 
Warden; 
by Cities, 


State 
Counties and Frank 
Secretary Le 
Municipalitic Bs 


G. Pierce, lowa 
and Viaducts 
Over Railroads, and Publie Safety,” by F 
L. Burrell, Fremont, Neb.: and 
Municipal Accounting,” by 
Cosgrove, Comptroller, Omaha. 
&% 

American Civic Association 

The seventh annual convention of the 
American Civie Association will be held at 
the New Willard Hotel, Washington, D.C 


ague of 


“Unifiea 


F rev 1 


tion of 


December 13-15, 1911. It is announced 
that the program will be rich in addresses 
and diseussion relating to national, state 
and city parks; to city planning; to int 


mate details of neighborhood and home im- 


provement; to the smoke and billboard 
nuisances, and to the housefly problem. 
Among thr speakers whe ~ hames appear 


in the preliminary Tit 
President J. Horace 
risburg, Pa.: Major 


Commissioner of 


imncement ure 
Mi Farland, of Ilar 
Wm. V. Judson, Or 


rineering the District 
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Columbia; LeRoy Boughner, of Minne- 
polis, and Dr. John Quiney Adams, of 


we 
Some Coming Conventions 


Dec. 49—Havana. Cupa 
American Public Health Association. 
William C. Woodward, M. D., Secretary, 
District Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dec. 5-8.—N1 York City 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, Annual Convention. Calvin 
W. Rice, Secretary, 29 W. 39th St., New 


York City 
DD 11-13 ‘ vy York City 
Association of American 
Cement Manufacturers. 
ing. Perey H 
Title Building, Philadelphia. 
Dec. 12-14—Wasuincton, DPD. C. 
American Institute of Architects. An- 


Portland 
Annual meet- 
Wilson, Secretary, Land 


nual Convention. Glenn Brown, Secre- 
tary, The Octagon, Washington, D. C 
Dec. 13-15. —Wasnuincton, D. C 
American Civie Association. Annual 


Convention 
retary, Union 
ton, D. C. 
Dec. 20-22—WasHincaton, D. C 
American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers. Annual Meeting. J. C. Olsen, 


Richard B. 
Trust 


Watrous, Sec- 
Building, Washing 


Secretary, Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 
Dec, 27-Jan. 3.—Wasuincton, D. C 
American Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Science. 
L. O. Howard, 
Institute, 


Annual Meeting 
Secretary, Smithsonian 
Washington, D. C. 





Municipal News and Notes 


At the election of Novembx r @ commis 


sion government charters were adopted by 
Sacramento, Cal.; Lowell, Mass.: Law 
rence, Mass.; Lexington, Ky.; Chanute, 
Kan., and Fremont, Mich. It is interest 
ing to note that the total population 

these six cities is about 10 per cent of the 


aggregate population of all the cities in 

the United States that had previously 

adopted commission government charters. 
ote 

Bristol, Conn., is operating under a new 

charter adopted August 14, 1911 While 


the new method of administering the city’s 


affairs could hardly be termed a commis 
sion, the charter has some progressive pro 
the 


watched with interest. 


Visions operation of which will be 
The elective officers 
six councilmen, a 


board of re 


comprise a mayor, city 


treasurer, three assessors, a 


and two 
American Ciry 


three members, 
A letter to TH 


lief consisting of 


auditors. 


from John T. Chidsey, auditor, calls at 
tention to the fact that the Bristol char 
ter provides for a council of seven mem 


bers having oversight of the city’s affairs, 
as does a board of directors over the affairs 


a corporation, appointing men as super 
intendents for each department. Mr. Chid 
sey adds: 
“While we understand the commission 
form is working very nicely in many places, 
it does seem possible to elect men for gen 


eral ability in management as a council, 
who would not be particularly fitted for 
direct management of a particular depart 


ment. It does not seem to me that the ordi 
nary voter bothers himself very much about 
the particular ability of the candidate for 
the specific office, and also that in the five 
candidates securing the largest number of 
votes there might not always be those espe 
cially adapted for each particular depart 
ment if the departments are to be divided 
by the council among themselves. Of these 


three distinct plans it seems as though ours 
was the most practicable.” 
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For Flushing Street Sewers 


Two Pieces—That’s All 
No Moving Parts 


Sniff 


opper Bushe 


Floor Line More Miller Siphons in use than all other makes 
combined. No connections to make which require 
any ingenuity on the part of the contractor, or the 
services of a plumber. Just two simple castings 


S¢ Miller Siphons are 


73 Simple in Construction Durable in Service 
Efficient in Action Reliable Always 
and are an insurance against ultimate failure. 
SANITARY ENGINEERS and CITY OFFICIALS 
are respectfully advised that they may send their in- 
quiries to us, regarding royalty charges for use of 


American and Canadian patents of Dr. Karl Imhoff, 
Essen, Germany, for his Sewage Purification Tanks. 





We are also Manufacturers of Sewage Disposal Apparatus 


PACIFIC FLUSH-TANK COMPANY 
The Temple Singer Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK 
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tend 
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34 \ te ot part one otf t co tution 
‘ \ I ded by adding » it the fo 
: oO ! The legislatures iy by spe 
pes e purpose ol iving out 
bul de wating higt iy or street 
choice thorize t taking in fee by the common 
: oI ) a county, city or town, of 
Se, 1 ore d and property than are needed for 
- construction of such highway o1 
I e¢ I ded, however, that the and and 


erty authorized to be taken are speci 
e Street ed the act and are no more in extent 
be sufficient for suitable build 
eve on both sides of such highway or 
ce I’) treet ind after so much of the land o1 
e R t property | been appropriated for such 
ra highway or street as is needed therefor, may 
. I authe e the sale of the remainder for value 
a“ . wit rr without suitable restrictions.” 
I wi i 
net anis ote 
ll dert / ( a Outlook. of Li I \) ot les. 
consti pul s in full, in its issue of November 
wort { comprehensive report of Bion J. 
ty pa (rnold of “The Transportation Problem of 


ordinary Los Angeles.” This valuable document is 


to skilled not only of interest to Los Angeles people, 
e mate S but v ld serve as an object lesson to other 
pen market, growing cities in planning for future d 


tem or the elopment Mr. Arnold occupies a uniqu 

t the country as a practical stu 
dent of the great problems of transporta 
tion. At the suggestion of the Harbor 
lliam If Board and the Utilities Board, he was em 


ially by ployed by the City Council of Los Angeles 
to make a preliminary general report on the 
‘ ! freight nd passenger traftic needs of the 
r 1911-12 tv, particularly as applied to the connec 


tered i1 tion of the harbor with the industrial and 


‘ I reg ns ot the « r which a 
stinct Ci electric road is proposed. Thi 
present street railway system of Los At 

tment of geles is bad order through congestion, 


the Merit and Mr. Arnold was asked to touch on that 
be nd to develop a general transportation 
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ONE OF THE SPALDING 

GIANT STRIDE ‘kcesreecramiry 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE CATALOG 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Inc. 
“GYMNASIUM APPARATUS CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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His treatment of the situation is broad, 
thoroughly intelligent and it is believed 
will be of great service in the solution of 
many serious problems. 

ove 

Through the mitiative and gene rosity of 

Mrs. E. Il. Harriman 


spirited individuals have provided 


number of public 


of $40,000 a vear for five years to ma 
tain an experimental school for the study 
and administration of public business 
The school will be started in New York 
City, but its scope will be national. 


“The first step taken has been an arrange 
ment with the New York Bureau of Muni 
ipal Research to afford practical training to 
a certain number of men who are qualified 
and desirous of fitting themselves for publi 
eery ice 

“The bureau will afford these wen an 
opportunity for the study of municipal ad 
ministration on its practical and business 
side, such as the administration of depart 
ments, the analysis of public expenditures 
and from this initial beginning the estab 
lishment of a training school for publi 
service will be developed along such prac 
tical lines as experience may indicate 

“The training itself will be in doing gov 
ernmental work that needs to be done, and 
in seeking facts about methods and results 
of government work such as analysis of 
budget estimates; charter studying, draft 
ing, and explaining; tests of milk inspection 
and physical examination of school children 
study of school and health problems and 
management; standardization of salaries, 
contracts, specifications; methods of assess 
ing and collecting taxes; preparing hand 
books on administrative practice; watching 
and reporting the proceedings of the Board 
of Estimate and the Board of Aldermen, and 
preparing public statements.” 


we 

Metealf & Eddy, of Boston, sanitary en 
gineers, have recently submitted to the 
River Front Commission of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., a complete report embodying a study 
of the river conditions and the old sewer 
system, and have recommended certain 
modifications in the whole and also the 
construction of a dam to impound the 
waters of the rivers, for pleasure purposes. 
Mr. George FE. Kessler will soon submit 
a report on the beautification of the river 
front and the construction of boulevards 
along it. The whole work will probably 
involve an expenditure of a million and a 


half during the next two years, and will 
transform Fort Wayne into a new and 
beautiful city. 


weeks, and is divided into elementary and 


advanced divisions. 


playgrounds, assisted by B. A. Clark. Spe 


A gift of $50,000 worth of vacuum clean- 
‘rs has been made to the Red Cross, to be 


ised as prizes for those who sell the most 


Red Cross seals, the money from which 


goes to fight tuberculosis. Some of the 
prizes will be stationary vacuum cleaning 
systems, worth about $3,000, and awarded 

schools in thirteen states and New York 


tv selling the most Red Cross seals. One 


hundred suction cleaners, worth about $65 


es for individuals. 


ach, are pr 


A school for playground instruction was 


opened in October under the auspices ot 


he Board of Park Commissioners — of 


Seattle, Wash. The course covers twenty, 


} 
\ 


No one can enter the 


advanced class without having successfully 


completed the elementary COUPrse, Tnstrue 


on is piven by J. Il. Stine, director of 


1 


cial consideration is devoted to the question 
box, child hygiene, branch libraries and 
story telling, folk dancing for playgrounds, 
the trend of physical training, and normal 
practice in Seattle playfield houses and 
playgrounds. 








Your Newspaper 





You are interested in our cities—in prog 
ress everywhere. 


And you must rely largely on the news 
papers for your information. 


That is why you should know The Public 
edited by Louis F. Post-—-the paper that has 
the unqualified endorsement of Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey, W. J. Bryan, William Allen 
White, Senator Jonathan Bourne, Lincoln 
Steffens and other constructive thinkers. 


Cut out this advertisement, pin a dollar to 
it and mail to us, and we will send you 
free two booklets, “The Institutional Causes 
of Crime,” by Louis F. Post, and “Hard 
Times,” by James Pollock Kohler, and The 
Public for a year. 


THE PUBLIC 


205 Ellsworth Bldg., Chicago, III. 
























Everwear 
Slid es i 


Schools, Playgrounds, Parks 


SMALL SLIDE 


(KINDERGARTEN) 


| 








— 





All-Steel galvanized step approach 
with safety hand rails, and steel 
LARGE SLIDE trestle support. Furnished with 
(16 FOOT SLIDE) either heavy galvanized sheet Metal, 
or Clear Maple wooden Bottom. 






Made in Kindergarten Size, 16 foot length, 
and 32 foot toboggan length. 


The Everwear Mfg. Co, 


Springfield, Ohio 






































NEW GYMNASIUMS | 


We are at all times glad to assist in planning new gymnasiums. Our assistance 
is offered free of charge and without obligation. It should prove reliable, in view of 
our thirty-eight years’ experience. 

Our new publication, “Useful Information for Architects Planning Gymnasiums,” 
is also interesting and valuable to the persons who will supervise the work in the 
gymnasium when it is completed. 

It contains plans of typical gymnasiums for Schools, Colleges, Y. M. C. <A.’s., 
Clubs, etc., showing various styles of construction. 

It also contains complete information regarding cost of equipment, much valuable 
advice about preparations to be made for equipment, and complete data regarding 
running tracks, swimming pools, locker installations, etc. 

It is the only reference book of this kind ever issued, and will be mailed free to 
any one interested in gymnasium work. 























Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


Gymnasium Outfitters---Steel Lockers 


De Kalb and President Streets ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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News from the Manufacturers 





An Interesting Method of Hauling 





a Steam Fire Engine —By Charles H. Fox 
\ VI re interested In the protect f 
ind i I ado not boldl 
t dea oOo mmed y abolishi 
‘ the stea ny engine I 
0 true re the hazard 
ind t ) larded ure 
I y nt. demand fire 
I ery mut eyond the force nd 
p t be expected from hydra d 
e p available from any ordinal! 
ten Oo water works 
Ss! md neiplent Db ‘ may b co 
trolled chemical apparat ollowed 
t eavit treams fro ( vdrants 
ind ! I ! cities the ‘ mn to ! 
‘ e 1 iperior force of the steam 
el re 0 i view | reinforcing the 
treneth of the fire fighting equipment frst 
! pondll to the call 


¥ Meffiods Materials and Appliances 





é | tration appearing with this a1 

rhe otor-propelled pumping et! 
ne shown is of the Ahrens-Fox type, and 
additio Ss OV weight and load has 
SuCcCE Tully hauled a fully equipped 
teamer of the double extra first size The 
peed attained is upwards of twenty miles 
hour o evel stretches, and on grades 

e progre ot the combined Machine 
rgely exceeds the work which could be 


For localities already provided with 
teamer equipment and where it is desir 
able to hold such engines for emergency 
se, would seem that the adoption of 
motor apparatus which is equal to the task 
‘ towing is well worth considering. Un 
doubtedly the method here pictured will 
appeal to Many who are seeking a solution 
of this problem 

The Ahrens-Fox Company of Cincinnati, 




















AHRENS-FOX MOTOR-PROPELLED PI 


EQUIPPED 
\uthoritative opinions seem to agree that 
the motor dr pumping en 
gines are only beginning to be developed toa 
degree which will place these machines on a 
par with the driven pumping engine, 
especially the most efiective work is 
a prime consideration. The question, there 
fore, what to with existing fire 


source of speculation, and one 


fasoliine or ven 


steam 
where 
do steam 


engines, 18s a 


which perhaps troubles least those who hap 
pen to be most familiar with the peculiar 
effectiveness of steamers under cir 

stances which demand the heaviest duty 


At the present time, the newer motor pump 
ing engines are found largely in the form of 
combined carriers and are being used 
in many cases for the protection of outlying 
districts where fire streams of maximum 
calibre are less essential 

In the later types of motor apparatus in 


hose 


more 
is afforded 


becoming notice 


of this 


sturdiness is 


A striking example 


creased 


able 
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MPING |! 


NGINE 
AMER 


READY TO TOW A FULLY 


O., is prepared to build motor hose carriers 
in conformity with this plan and the illus- 
tration is taken from actual apparatus built 
by that company. 


How Far Should Inspection Be Carried ? 
Considerable opposition has developed on 
most of the manufacturers 
method of inspection now being at 
tempted by certain cities in connection 
with fire \ clause in the recent speci- 
fications of a commission governed city pro- 


the part ol hose 


to the 


nose 


vided for an inspector representing the com- 
mission to go through the plants awarded 
the contract, for the purpose of watching 
the process of manufacture. 


commis- 


to bid, 


addressed to the 
manufacturer declining 
following is quoted: 


From a letter 
sioners by a 


the 


To us such an inspection seems useless, 
almost ridiculous; the final test being the 
delivery of the hose, at which time it should 
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DESIGNING OF PARKS, CEMETERIES, PLAYGROUNDS, 
Have Wise mntry 


PREQUENT PRIS MADE WEST AND Sol = 


Dolts He fo pemecn's: Sees, AManiscape Advi 
~~ inast la . ' ad " es 
Is Practical sot gg ot Brac hgy gars rng gg 





| practi ur 
LEWIS H. WISE 
Free Booklet 
Correspondence PRACTICAL LANDSCAPE DESIGNER AND FORESTER 
Solicited. 74 Gautier Avenue, West Side Park, 


Jersey City, N. J. 























Van Dorn 
IRON worKs co,| | /ake Gare of Your Lawns 


Cleveland, O. 


There are three things 
that destroy your lawns 


: : Dandelions, Buck Plan- 
Iron Fencing and Lawn Furniture ene : 
tain and Crab Grass. In 
Ornamental Iron and Structural Steel sees: ebeinae ee Chane 





Steel Cells for Prisons, Jails, Station Houses will drive them all out 


and Lock-Ups CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO. 


Metallic Furniture and Steel Lockers for Public Buildings DIXON, ILL. 
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A Responsible Business elite is a 
Guarantee of Satisfactory Service 


ee Experts 





THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. 


3811 BASSWOOD STREET, KENT, OHIO 


Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery 
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\\ st read connection on 


Information About Pumps 
rl Goulds Manufacturing Company of 
Seneca Fa N. Y.. will send to any of 
ippil > copy 

No. 101, on Triplex Plunger Pumps 
] 


ation a ol it 














The pamphlet is well illustrated with cuts 
e essential parts and the various types 
d es suited to different working condi 
nd pressures Clear descriptions of 
parts are given, with specifications of 
ited There is also a set 
tior vie f one of the types, illustrating 
‘ oO ) Ss 
’ 
WATER WORKS, 
I nington, Oklahoma 
~ i s will be received by the 
i I te of the Town of Benning 
Oklahoma, until 8 o’clock P. M., Fr 
l) ‘ er 1 1911, and opened and 
ead mediately thereafter, for 
ga or and materials for the 
tion of a water works system for 
town r system will include all 
pum gx equipment, tank and 
i put 0 feet of 6-inch C. 
\ pip 2,400 feet 6-inch C. L, class 
» 9,000 feet 4-inch C. L, Class A 
14 I lrants ind = all necessary 
es of plans, specifications and forms 
propo ~ mtractS may be ad 
Tow Clerk or Engineers, a dé 
$ ( be gz required to guarantee 
tu \ ertified check for 
$ ist accompany each bid. 
Board reserves the right to reject 
1 all bid 
N. B For notice of Sale of Bonds, se 


er advertisement, this 
ITERSON, of 


issue 


Muskogee, 








SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 


Norristown, 
vugh of Nort 


istown, Pa wants by) 


r ll, 1911, proposition for com- 
e sewage disposal plant, 30,000 present 
Address S. Cameron Corsor 








Warning 


the attention of the pub 





1agents have been sol 


sub riptions for Tut AMERICAN ( 
failing to rs iit the moneys collected 
\ present or prospective subscribers a 
i to 4 their remittances dire 
flice ess dealing with an agent 
é i ished reputation or one who car 
redentials on a letterhead of this 
pany, gned by Edgar J. Buttenhein 
President und aring date subsequent to 
N I 911 


THE AMERICAN CITY, 93 Nassau Si., N. Y. 

















